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Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 























due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘“Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ‘““Bakery-Proved” Flours. 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


Inc. e General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «© KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
Solves Your Purchasing Problems 


At the Beardstown Mills you are 
served directly by top level manage- 
ment. No time wasting delays... 


your purchases are confirmed imme- 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS diately . . . your shipments speeded. 


a Central location enables our buyers 

HARD sar, FLOURS to select the best wheat from the 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS entire hard Spring, hard Winter and 
soft Winter wheat growing areas. All 

your flour needs can be supplied in 

mixed shipments from this one de- 


pendable source. 


Before milling, wheat is sampled, 
test-milled and baked in our ex- 
perimental laboratories. These 
rigid inspections insure tested 
quality ... your safeguard 
for top baking performance. 


“She Bearditoun Milla” 


Quality Bloursa Since 1875 








“Sweet Cream” The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
“Very Best” MILLERS OF 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
Quality Flours FLOUR 


W. J. JENNISON CO. te 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Leavenworth, Kansas 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3... 


May 1, 1951 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 





2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 








3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 


Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at ¥% less than store 


price. 





Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis Be; 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858. . . 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 








Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 
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|MILLING 
COMPANY / 


Your bread will step right out in front among competitive loaves 
if it is backed by the superior flour quality you get in KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. Flour alone doesn’t make the loaf, but no amount 


of skill or added ingredients can correct the damage of an in- 
ferior base for your bread. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capsctin £408 Busha _ HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Here they are! Two more fine prod- 
ucts you can order on the spot from 
your Yeast man—Anheuser-Busch 
Baking Powder and Bakers Cream. 
They are scientifically balanced 
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4 bang Bakers shite Powder, mix two parts 
: feam with one part of baking 
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AN 
MEUSER.puscy, INC. 


Sr, tours, 


oe 
“tOHT 10 pounns 


AVAILABLE IN 10 LB. CANS AND 
50 LB. MOISTUREPROOF BAGS. 


blends of highest quality ingredients, 
produced with the same insistence 
on absolute uniformity that has 
made Anheuser-Busch products 
famous wherever they are sold. 





> Bakery Products Department 
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BUSCH PRODUCTS 


AVAILABLE REGULARLY 

FROM YOUR 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
YEAST MAN 
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BILL STERN TE 


=O Never a baseball season has passed which hasn’t 
enriched diamond lore with at least one memo- 
rable game. In all baseball history, there probably 
has never been a stranger game played than be- 
tween the Cincinnati Reds and the Chicago Cubs 
on May 2, 1917. 


Pitching for Cincinnati was a 235-pound right- 
hander, Fred Toney. Opposing him on the mound 
was a 235-pound southpaw, Jim ‘Hippo’ Vaughn. 
That afternoon, it seemed as if the hurling arm 
of each pitcher was blessed with magic, for as 
inning after inning rolled through the score- 
board, neither of the two giant pitchers allowed 
a single hit. But in the last half of the tenth, the 
Chicago hurler faltered briefly, allowed two hits 
and Cincinnati scored a run to win the game. 


on 


€ ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


5 ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 
LS 


Thus ended the strangest baseball game ever 
played in major league history. It was a contest 
that saw one pitcher hurl a nine inning no-hitter, 
and his opponent hurl a ten inning no-hitter, 
both in the very same game! 

All of which only goes to prove that it takes just 
one slip when the chips are down to spoil a per- 
fect job, in baking as well as baseball. That’s 
why wise bakers everywhere rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. They know that expert grain 
selection, precision milling methods and the latest 
in modern laboratory facilities assure unfailing 
uniformity . . . in any season! Never a chance 
for costly variations in tolerance and mixing 
time. See for yourself . . . when performance 
counts, count on a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Plans for Wheat Ceiling Order Shaped 





PRICES EXPECTED TO FOLLOW 
PATTERN OF LOAN PROGRAM 





Trade Advisors Suggest New Ceiling Concept at Meeting 
With OPS Officials; Flour, Millfeed Ceilings 
Would Hinge on Wheat Order 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —A_ wheat price 
ceiling regulatiion following a price 
pattern of the wheat loan programs 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is now considered to be the form 
price control over that commoility 
will take. This is the opinion of indus- 
try members of the Wheat Industry 
Advisory Committee and Office of 
Price Stabilization officials who met 
with the industry group here last 
week. 

The industry session with OPS offi- 
cials convened with the simple inten- 
tion of revising the former Office of 
Price Administration price control or- 
der which was issued after the OPS 
flour ceiling order had been in effect 
for some months. As the meeting pro- 
gressed it developed that the industry 
group was not content with merely 
following the OPS order pattern. The 
grain men concluded that the best 
control methods might be to follow 
the USDA loan program since it was 
agreed that the grain trade had ac- 
customed itself to working with loan 
programs and their methods would 
supply a practical basis for a price 
ceiling order. 

Fail to Reflect Freight 

Industry members noted, however, 
that the USDA loan programs failed 
to reflect full freight differentials be- 
tween markets, and an appeal was 
made to draft an order which would 
reflect for the Chicago market full 
freight differentials between that 
market and Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. OPS officials previously have 
expressed the opinion that it would 
not be possible to adopt this prin- 
ciple. 

Trade members of the committee 
also noted that if Chicago were to 
be given a full freight differential 
over Kansas City, for example, it 
would have the effect of raising the 
price of Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan soft red wheat by 10¢ to produc- 
ers in that area. Such a result was 
not justified, trade observers com- 
mented. 

Another proposal that the ceiling 
at Galveston be raised substantially 
to put it in line with the Kansas City 
market was opposed by Texas inter- 
ests who sensed a disadvantage to 
Texas millers, who with a higher ceil- 
ing would face tougher competition 
in southeastern markets both for flour 
and millfeed. 

The problem of margins for each 
step in grain handling was discussed, 
but since there was no adequate rep- 
resentation of country elevators in 
the group, committee members from 
the major markets were asked to de- 
velop task groups to study the coun- 
try elevator aspects of price ceilings. 
Flour milling interests on the com- 
mittee expressed the belief that grain 
handlers should be given reasonable 
margins on which to operate, and 





in turn the grain trade spokesmen 
affirmed that they did not propose 
to sponsor any provisions which 
would adversely affect milling opera- 
tions. 

The session was in most respects 
harmonious with a rising feeling of 
agreement that a new wheat order 
probably would have to be worked up 
from the very beginning and that the 
old OPA would merely be used as a 
guide against errors and misconcep- 
tions that existed before. 

It now appears that using the 
wheat ceiling order as a start, OPS 
will step by step gear flour and mill!- 
feed controls into that basic mechan- 
ism. That technique would mean 
broadly that starting with a county 
loan rate as a guide, wheat ceilings 
would refiect the full parity require- 
ments county by county, plus freight 
to terminal markets and margins pro- 
vided for the trade. 

From such a base it would appear 
possible that OPS officials could es- 
tablish flour.ceilings, providing a con- 
version allowance and a credit for 
millfeeds at ceiling prices. 

Protein premiums were discussed 
at the session but no commitments 
were given by the government. It may 
be difficult to gear a wheat order 
based on the USDA loan program to 
protein premiums since the loan does 
not adequately reflect premiums for 
high protein wheat such as existed 
this year. 

In any event, it now appears that 
an entirely new wheat order will be 
drafted, but the prospect of develop- 
ing a good order is excellent since 
the attitudes expressed by OPS, 
USDA and all trade elements indi- 
cate a broad area of harmony. 

Earl C. Corey, chief of the grain 
section of OPS, presided at the meet- 
ing. Fred Entermille, assistant direc- 
tor of the PMA grain branch, repre- 
sented USDA, and the following in- 
dustry members appeared to present 
trade views: 

Philip E. Pacquette, Osborne Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co., Minneapolis; F. 
A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Clark Yager, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; 
Harold W. Poort, Farmers Grain Co- 
operative, Ogden; C. J. S. Allan, 
Smith-Murphy Co., Inc., New York; 
Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; B. O. Holmquist, Holm- 
quist Elevator Co., Omaha; E. J. Bar- 
ry, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul; Glenn Hilts, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

W. Keith Farlow, Farmers Grain 
Co., Fargo, N.D.; R. J. Barnes, Tide- 
water Grain Co., Philadelphia; H. R. 
Diercks, Cargill, Inc., St, Louis; Price 
Feuquay, Salina Terminal Elevator 
Co., Enid, Okla.; John F. Gerard, 
Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of Standard Milling Co., Buffalo; 
Jack N. Greenman, Uhlmann Ele- 
vators Company of Texas, Ft. Worth; 
W. A. Richards, North Pacific Grain 





Growers, Inc., Portland; Walter R. 
McCarthy, Capital Elevator Co., Du- 
luth; Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell Hoit & 
Co., Chicago; W. B. Lathrop, J. C. 
Crouch Grain Co., Dallas. 

Ed Morgenstern, Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was absent. Aksel 
W. Nielsen, West Central Co-Op Grain 
Co., Omaha, also appointed to the 
committee, has resigned. 

——“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$100,000 OHIO FIRE 

LA FAYETTE, OHIO—Fire at the 
La Fayette Cooperative Elevator 
Bldg. April 9 caused damage of more 
than $100,000. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS Price Control 
Action on Rye 
Appears Imminent 


WASHINGTON—With the Chica- 
go rye market moving into high 
ground, the possibility of price ceiling 
action by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization is imminent, officials ad- 
mit. It has been learned that a rye 
ceiling, if necessary, would probably 
be on basis of $2.08 bu., Chicago. 

Up to this time, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not notified 
OPS that rye has broken through 
the minimum legal ceiling level. Un- 
der OPS regulations, an agricultural 
commodity is automatically removed 
from the price control exemption list 
five days after the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has announced that the price 
has equaled or exceeded parity or its 
equivalent. 

A rye order has already been draft- 
ed by OPS and could be issued after 
the price broke through the mini- 
mum ceiling level. 








Program Set for 
Flour Distributors’ 
Meeting May 13-14 


NEW YORK—Arrangements have 
been completed for the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, which will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 13-14, association offi- 
cials report. 

The convention will start with a 
cocktail party Sunday afternoon, fol- 
lowed by meetings of the association's 
board of directors and various com- 
mittees that evening. 

On Monday morning, C. L. Martin, 
Quaker Oats Co., and C. M. Galvin, 
partner and crop authority, James E. 
Bennett & Co., will address the con- 
vention. A panel discussion will be 
held Monday afternoon, with five out- 
standing members of the milling in- 
dustry participating. 

Following this discussion there will 
be reports from the association's vari- 
ous committees, and the election of 
officers. There will be a short busi- 
ness session on Tuesday morning to 
take care of new and unfinished busi- 
ness. 
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Trade Puzzled by Dutch Buying 
of Wheat at Expense of Flour 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—A switch in policy by 
the Dutch government favoring the 
purchase of wheat at the expense of 
flour is puzzling the trade. The situa- 
tion has been highlighted by the re- 
cent deal involving the purchase of 
spring wheat in the U.S. outside the 
International Wheat Agreement, fol- 
lowing the completion of the Dutch 
quota there. 

Holland has still a balance of 60,000 
tons under the agreement, and offi- 
cials state that this can be bought 
either as wheat or flour in Canada. 
No top grade wheat is available in 
Canada at the present time, but flour 
can be made available at a competi- 
tive price. 

The cost of the spring wheat was 
in the region of $99.95 ton, f.o.b. Al- 
bany, and traders claim that the pur- 
chase of Canadian flour would result 
in a considerable saving in dollars. 
The government could make this pos- 
sible by agreeing to an increase in 
the rate of subsidy payable out of 
general revenue in order to keep the 
consumer price of imported flour at 
an economic level. 


The authorities have balked at this 
solution despite the fact that the 
difference in subsidy rates as between 
imported and home milled flour pro- 
duced from a grist containing Ameri- 
can spring wheat would show a sav- 
ing of at least 50% in the form of 
dollars, according to expert calcula- 
tions. 

Authorities support the purchase 
by stating that the millers required 
better quality U.S. wheat in order 
to mix in with the recently purchased 
lower grades from Canada—a reason 
which loses sight of the economic de- 
sirability of saving dollars. 

The comparative saving of dollars 
is put forward as a major justifica- 
tion for flour imports into Europe 
generally, and the decision to take 
nonagreement wheat when flour is 
obtainable within the agreement at a 
cheaper rate is classified as a retro- 
grade step. 

The present policy indicates that 
the government is promoting the pur- 
chase of wheat even when it is eco- 
nomically unjustified. The need for 
European countries to conserve dol- 
lars has been continually stressed, 
and in view of this the action of the 
Dutch authorities is open to criticism. 
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TRI-STATE BAKERS ELECT—The baking industry personalities shown in 
the picture above were elected to executive positions in the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. during the recent convention of that organization in New Orleans. 
Seated, left to right, are John Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
La., retiring president of the association and its new chairman of the board, 
and William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, president. Standing 
left to right, are Sidney Baudier, Jr., secretary-treasurer, and Andreas Reis- 
ing, Sunrise Bakery, New Orleans, vice president for Louisiana. Pat Murphy, 
Colonial Baking Co., Jackson, vice president for Mississippi, was not present 


when the picture was taken. 





Operatives Cite Need of Research 
for Improvement in Grain Cleaning 


MINNEAPOLIS—It was _ recom- 
mended at a meeting of District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
held here April 28, that the organiza- 
tion’s research committee investigate 
grain cleaning machinery to deter- 
mine whether that class of flour mill 


equipment could be improved upon.’ 


Included in the group of machines 
under discussion were receiving sepa- 
rators, aspirators, milling separators, 
scourers and wheat washers. 

The operatives who took part in 
a discussion of grain cleaning were 
of the opinion that improvement 
could be made in the over-all effi- 
ciency of the wheat cleaning depart- 
ment in removing a higher percent- 
age of insect fragments, rodent hairs, 
etc., from wheat. Also under discus- 
sion was the order in which the va- 
rious grain cleaning machines should 
be arranged in the cleaning house 
flow. 

The recommendation for presenta- 
tion to the research committee came 
from one of the four discussion groups 
which met during the morning. 
George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of economic biology, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
acted as moderator for the session on 
“Recent Developments in Grain 
Cleaning.” Approximately 25 millers 
took part in the discussion and it 
was the consensus of the group that 
the AOM research committee should 
seek the cooperation of grain clean- 
ing machinery manufacturers in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the ma- 
chines. 

Other discussion groups which met 
during the forenoon included “Wheat 
Conditioning,” presided over by Jack 
Perkins, milling technologist in the 
research department of General Mills, 
Inc., “Power Transmission,” conduct- 
ed by Charles A. Lang, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 


“Packing and Loading Flour and 
Feed,” conducted by O. F. Wilke, 
general superintendent, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn. 

Each of the moderators presented, 
at a luncheon which followed, a short 
summary of the discussions held in 
the concurrent sessions during the 
forenoon. Mr. Perkins said that Fits 
group recommended that some im- 
provement be devised on the present 
method of “cold water conditioning,” 
in which the water is put on the 
wheat in a mixing conveyor. He 
pointed out that a more intimate or 
thorough mixture would be desir- 
able. He also reported that much of 
the group’s time was spent in a dis- 
cussion of the principle of steam-and- 
hot-water conditioning. 

Mr. Lang said that there is a trend 
in the milling industry toward adop- 
tion of individual drives on machines, 
which eliminates many of the prob- 
lems associated with the layout and 
engineering of group drives. He said 
that individual drives were more de- 
sirable from the standpoint of safety 
and maintenance. 

Reporting for the group which dis- 
cussed packing and loading of flour 
and feed, Mr. Wilke said that it was 
his group’s opinion that the speeds 
claimed by the manufacturers of 
packing machinery were optimum 
speeds, and in the usual practices fol- 
lowed in flour and feed mills, those 
packing speeds or rates could not be 
attained. This, he pointed out, was 
not the fault of the machines, but be- 
cause of interruptions in operating 
procedures, rest periods, etc. 

NPA Procedures Explained 

Arthur J. Newman, Minneapolis, 
representative of the regional office 
of the National Production Authority, 
was the principal speaker following 
the luncheon. In his address, Mr. 
Newman reviewed the organization of 


his agency and explained to the mill 
superintendents how the NPA system 
of priorities and allocations func- 
tioned. He instructed them in the 
use of “DO” rated orders in procur- 
ing supplies for maintenance and re- 
pair as well as replacements. Several 
millers submitted questions for clari- 
fication following his address. 

C. R. Veeck, general superintend- 
ent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., and vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers, 
spoke briefly and urged members of 
District 4 to attend the association's 
annual national meeting which will 
be held in Chicago May 14-17. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the association, followed Mr. 
Veeck with an outline of the program 
which will be presented at the con- 
vention, and also told of the ma- 
chinery exposition which will be held 
in connection with the convention. 
He called the millers’ attention to 
the fact that many of their manag- 
ers probably will be attending the 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation which will be held in Chi- 
cago at the same time as the AOM 
convention, and urged the millers to 
invite their managers to the AOM 
meeting. 

Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, and R. J. 
S. Carter, head of the R. J. S. Car- 
ter Co., Minneapolis, members of the 
program committee for District 4, 
concluded the meeting with brief dis- 
cussions of program subjects and par- 
ticipation in the group discussions by 
millers. The operatives indicated 
their preference for the “cafeteria 
style” program which included four 
concurrent sessions during the fore- 
noon, followed by luncheon and a 
speaker. 

Walter J. Arnold, superintendent 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., chairman of the district or- 
ganization, conducted the meeting. 
Approximately 90 persons were in at- 
tendance. 





PROGRAM CHAIRMAN — The pro- 
gram for the 36th annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, May 21-25, has been 
arranged by a committee headed by 
Dr. John S. Andrews, head of the food 
research department, research labor- 
atories of General Mills, Inc. Added 
features of the program for the 195] 
meeting include a session on flour 
mill and mill product sanitation, a 
session for products control chemists, 
and a laboratory management session. 
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BOARD OF TRADE POST 
BAND PLAYS FOR MAC 


CHICAGO—The Board of Trade 
Post of the American Legion Band 
performed before the widest audience 
in its 20-year history when it gave a 
concert at the Gen. MacArthur cele- 
bration in Soldiers Field April 26. A 
coast-to-coast radio hookup and a 
national television network carried 
the 50-piece band as it played a ',-hr. 
concert under the direction of Col. 
Armin F. Hand, assistant bandmaster 
te John Philip Sousa in World War 
I. The Armed Forces Radio relayed 
the program to GI's all over the 
world. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING’S 
NET INCOME INCREASES 


NEW YORK—Both gross sales and 
net income of the Continental Baking 
Co. showed substantial rises for the 
first quarter of 1951 as compared 
with the first quarter of 1950. 

For the 13 weeks ended March 31, 
1951, the company recorded gross 
sales of $40,046,958, compared with 
$35,062,650 for the comparable pe- 
riod last year. Net income for the 
period was $1,386,920, as against 
$784,710 for the first quarter of 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


LEE BAKING CO. OPENS 
CORPUS CHRISTI PLANT 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—A 
new modern baking plant was opened 
to public view recently by the Lee 
Baking Co. here. 

The new plant at 3611 S. Port was 
built on a two-acre tract at an esti- 
mated cost of $1 million. It has 44,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, including a man- 
ufacturing area of 22,500 ft., an office 
area of 18,500 ft., an 8,500 sq. ft. 
stock room and a garage and loading 
area covering 18,000 sq. ft. 

The building is completely air-con- 
ditioned and uses an overhead con- 
veyor system throughout the plant. 
A 175-ft. plate glass window reveals 
almost the entire interior to motor- 
ists passing along the street. 

The three-day open house held by 
the company featured door prizes 
which included a 1951 automobile, 
two Shetland ponies and a gas range. 
Three different orchestras and other 
entertainment were featured each 
evening during the open house. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
HIGHER NET FOR QUARTER 


NEW YORK—The General Baking 
Co. has reported a net profit of $617,- 
863 for the quarter ended March 31. 
This compares with a profit of $42,- 
652 for the same period last year. 

Earnings per common share after 
preferred dividend requirements for 
the quarter just ended were 28¢. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMPBELL-TAGGART BUYS 
EL PASO BAKING FIRM 


EL PASO—The controlling interest 
in the Purity Baking Co. here re- 
cently passed to the Campbell-Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., of Dal- 
las, and the name of the local bakery 
was changed to the Rainbo Baking 
Co. of El Paso. 

Another change was that in the top 
executive position Claude R. William- 
son of San Antonio replaces the Rev. 
B. M. G. Williams as president. 

The Dallas firm has interests in 49 
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other bakeries throughout the South 
and Middle West. President William- 
son was associated with the Fair Maid 
Bakery in San Antonio as sales man- 
ager prior to taking over his new 
duties in El Paso. 

Rev. Williams, who has associate 
rector of the Church of St. Clement, 
is now devoting full time to his 
church duties. He joined Purity in 
1907 as office man and bookkeeper, 
working up to the presidency of the 
firm 


———-SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY MILLING CO. ADDS 
TO CORN PLANT CAPACITY 


KANSAS CITY—Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, is making a substantial 
addition to the capacity of its corn 
mill and is adding a corn oil extrac- 
tion unit. Work has started on the 
foundation of a building addition 
which will house the new units. 

When completed the corn mill will 
have a grinding capacity which shall 
approximately double the present size 
of the plant. The oil extraction unit 
will be an Anderson duo-expeller. 

In addition to its corn mill, the 
Staley company operates a large for- 
mula feed plant in Kansas City and 
another at St. Louis. 


———- BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL GETS LOAN 

NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. has borrowed $3 million from the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
on serial notes running to 1956 and 
carrying interest at rates ranging 
from 2%% to 3%. The baking com- 
pany told the New York Stock Ex- 
change that under the agreement 
with the lending banks, it may bor- 
row another $2 million by Septem- 
ber, 1952. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


IWA QUOTAS FILLED FOR 
PHILIPPINES, GUATEMALA 


WASHINGTON-—tThe International 
Wheat Agreement quotas for the 
Philippines, Guatemala and the Por- 
tuguese territory of Mozambique have 
been filled, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported last week. 

Sales by all exporting countries 
under the IWA against 1950-51 quotas 
which had been recorded by the 
Wheat Council through April 20 to- 
taled 524,289,000 bu. This left 38,- 
256,000 bu. to be sold. 

USDA announced March 29 that 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity under 
the pact had been filled. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


HARVEY W. CLEMENTS, 
BEMIS VETERAN, DIES 


CHICAGO—Harvey W. Clements, 
manager of the Chicago general sales 
division of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
since 1930, died April 11 at Chicago, 
after an illness of about three weeks. 

Mr. Clements joined Bemis in 1912 
as a salesman in Chicago. He re- 
mained in that city during his entire 
career except for the period October, 
1917-September, 1918, when he was 
attached to the New York office. 


——BSREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


MERCK & CO. QUARTER 
SALES AT $29,900,000 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Approximate sales 
and earnings of Merck & Co., Inc., 
(domestic subsidiaries consolidat- 
ed) for the first quarter of 1951 were 
as follows: 

Net sales $29,900,000, net earnings 
before taxes on income $8,100,000, 
net earnings after taxes $3,050,000, 
net earnings per share of common 
stock $1.20. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE—Members of the Grain Han- 
dling and Marketing Advisory Committee revently were 
photographed during a session in Washington. Standing, 
left to right, are E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., Decatur, 
Ill.; Jack N. Greenman, Uhimann Elevators Company of 
Texas, Ft. Worth; Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell Hoit & Co., 
Chicago; C. M. Gregory, Farmers Cooperative Co., Dike, 
Iowa; R. J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia; 
James H. Dean, Farmers Cooperative Commission Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Del Gerdom, Colorado Mill & Eleva- 


chairman; 


tor Co., Denver; Robert C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; James L. Young, Norris Grain Co., St. Louis, 
and J. W. Sheperd, Lewiston Grain Growers, Lewiston, 
Idaho. Seated, left to right, are E. J. Barry, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; John E. Tripp, 
chief, procurement and sales division, grain branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, committee vice 
William McArthur, 
grain branch, chairman, and Frank A. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 


deputy director PMA 





USDA Forecasts 
Reduced Wheat 
Carryover in ’52 


WASHINGTON—This year’s wheat 
crop will be a little smaller than the 
quantity of wheat that will be used 
domestically and exported in the 
1951-52 crop year, according to pres- 
ent estimates, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture states in its current 
Wheat Situation report. 

Thus, carryover stocks on July 1, 
1952, probably will be smaller than 
the 1951 level but they will still be 
well above average, USDA says. The 
1951 carryover is expected to be 425 
million bushels. If exports total 350 
million bushels next year, the July 
1, 1952, carryover would be about 
380 million bushels, the report states. 

The eighth consecutive billion-bush- 
el wheat crop is in prospect in 1951 
if growing conditions are at least av- 
erage, USDA declares. If estimates 
are correct, prices are expected to fall 
below the loan rate after harvest 
but probably will average close to it 
for the marketing year. 

The national average support price 
will be 90% of parity July 1. If parity 
on that date should be the same as on 
March 15, the national average sup- 
port price would be $2.16 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS NET 
INCOME DOWN SLIGHTLY 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. for 
the first three months of 1951 
amounted to $2,089,056, equivalent 
after preferred dividend require- 
ments, to 59¢ a share, Joel S. Mitch- 
ell, president, has announced. Net 
income for the same three months of 
1950 was $2,142,578, or 61¢ a share. 
Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $95,571,- 
898 for the first quarter ended March 
31, 1951, against $65,990,924 in the 
like 1950 period. 

The provision for federal income 
and excess profits taxes during the 
first quarter totaled $3,474,000. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., held 
recently, a quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
a share was declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable on June 15, 1951, 
to stockholders of record on May 15, 
1951. A quarterly dividend of $.875 
a share on the preferred stock was 
also declared payable June 15, 1951, 
to stockholders of record on June 1, 
1951. 





CANADIAN PANCAKE MIXER 
NOW AVAILABLE IN U.S. 


TORONTO —A pancake machine, 
designed to reduce the cost, trouble 
and time of pancake making and in- 
troduced by Pancake Kitchens, Ltd., 
Toronto, is attracting attention in 
Canada. Its makers say the machine 
gives a consistent, individual fresh 
mix. It is now available in the U.S. 

The tank at the top of the machine 
holds one gallon of water, sufficient 
for a day’s needs. When preparing 
pancakes the operator drops a meas- 
ured amount of prepared mix into a 
milk shake cup, inserts the cup un- 
der the agitator, which causes exact- 
ly the right amount of water to drop 
in the cup to facilitate proper mixing. 
Within seconds the mix is ready for 
the grill. The machine is equipped 
with an automatic timer and thermo- 
stat control and the whole operation 
takes only a few seconds, resulting in 
faster service and a better and more 
profitable product, the manufacturer 
states. 


OPS Issues Series 
of Ceiling Price 
Orders for Beef 


WASHINGTON—A series of five 
Office of Price Stabilization orders 
for beef from the stockyards through 
retail stores are said by OPS to mean 
a 10% rollback of prices which now 
can be paid for live animals. The 
OPS policy appears to be aimed at 
reducing the amount of grain used 
by feed lot operators where the more 
expensive high finish for beef is 
made. 

The OPS action on beef consists 
of five orders: Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 23, for live cattle; CPR 24, 
wholesale beef sales; CPR 25, retail 
beef sales; CPR 26, kosher retail beef 
sales, and Distribution Order 2, on 
allocation records, 

The live cattle order does not 
place a price ceiling on the producer 
but by indirection attempts a ceil- 
ing price since it regulates what 
packers may pay on the average by 
accounting periods. 

The limit which OPS now places 
on prices packers may pay for live 
animals represents an overall reduc- 
tion of 10% from prevailing prices. 
Later, on Aug. 1 and Oct. 1, 1951, ad- 
ditional reductions of about 4%% 
each in the price the packer may 
pay for lots of live animals will go 
into effect. The purpose of this stag- 
gered reduction is, first, to relieve a 
squeeze on some slaughterers who 
were caught with a low base period 
ceiling under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation freeze order. 

The staggering between this time 
and Oct. 1, 1951, according to OPS 
officials, will also permit feeders to 
liquidate their inventories which have 
been built up. 

Wholesale and retail price ceilings 
are established for standard cuts by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
grades on a dollars and cents basis 
in a zone system based on Omaha 
and Denver, Colo., prices. Ceilings 
in other sections reflect freight 
charges from those points. 

The retail phase of the meat price 
regulations takes effect May 14. 
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U.S. SEEKS PARITY “FREEZE,” 
PROFIT LIMITS, WAGE CHECK 


Subsidy Payments to High-Cost Operators Possible — 
Squeeze on Processors’ Margins, Absorption 
of Cost Increases Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The broad lines 
of the government's stabilization pol- 
icy were unfolded last week when 
the administration submitted its pro- 
posals for changes in the stabilization 
phases of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. 

Here is the way the stabilization 
formula seems to take shape: 

@ Farmers are to be asked to accept 
price ceilings for their commodities 
at 100% of parity as calculated at 
the start of each crop year without 
periodical adjustment during the 
crop year. Such a method would 
bring the price ceiling operation into 
conformity with the loan program, 
where price support levels are set 
for a full crop year on the basis of 
the parity prite as of the start of 
that year. 

@ Industry and business would be 
required to accept price ceilings 
which would hold industry profits 
before taxes to 85% of the best three 
profit years in 1946-49. 

These two goals would be accom- 

plished by statutory changes in the 
Defense Production Act. 
@ With these two legs of the stabil- 
ization stool in place, the third leg, 
labor, would, it appears, be controlled 
through administrative techniques to 
be established by the present Wage 
Stabilization Board, which would 
rule on wage adjustments. 

The government theory is that. if 
industry profits and farm price levels 
can be held in line, the problem of 
wage increases would be reduced to 
a minimum since the inflationary as- 
pects of rising farm prices would be 
diminished and the escalator clauses 
of wage contracts would be less sub- 
ject to mandatory adjustment. 


Asks Subsidy Authority 


Another drastic price control poli- 
cy change is seen in the new legisla- 
tive proposals of the administration. 
The administration asks for sweeping 
subsidy authority over all types of 
production, including agriculture and 
processors of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Under OPA the subsidy was 
used in the agricultural field largely 
as a consumer roll-back subsidy. Un- 
der OPA, price ceilings were set suf- 
ficiently high to act as an umbrella 
over all classes of producers. With 
high ceilings the marginal and ineffi- 
cient operators were able to continue 
in production. 

Now, with the stabilization policy 
geared to definite limitation on profit 
levels by tight price ceilings, the 
high cost operators would not be able 
to function. To maintain necessary 


been discarded in favor of subsidy 
payments to the high cost operators. 
The effect of the present policy 
implies a squeeze on industry mar- 
gins and probably some absorption of 
increased costs which would be 
passed on from the farm level. 


How It Would Work 

A theoretical application of this 
policy to the food processing indus- 
tries contains these conclusions. 

First, the administration pledges its 
faith in not less than parity for the 
farmer in price ceilings. The only 
concession the farmer is asked to 
make is that of accepting a parity 
calculation for price ceiling purposes 
for a full year without correction. 

In enabling legislation already in- 
troduced in Congress, the adminis- 
tration sets forth its farm parity 
application as follows: “For the pur- 
poses of this subsection the parity 
price of any agricultural commodity 
as of any date shall be the parity 
price of such commodity at the be- 
ginning of the then current market- 
ing year or season for that commod- 
ity, except that in the event that the 
marketing year or season then cur- 
rent commenced prior to June 1, 
1951, such parity price as of any 
date during such year or season shall 
be the parity price for the commodity 
published by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on May 29, 1951....” 

The presidential message and the 
legislation as quoted above should 
leave no doubt that the administra- 
tion intends if possible to reflect full 
parity to farmers in price ceilings. 

Where the Rub Comes 

Now here may be the rub. 

Many farm commodities have not 
reached parity and until they do, 
under the provisions of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation and under 
the general manufacturers’ order 
and grocery orders, there is provision 
for a pass-through of higher prices 
which may be paid to farmers until 
the commodity price reaches parity, 
at which point the pass-through pro- 
vision halts and specific commodity 
price ceilings will be issued. 

When such specific ceiling prices 
are issued, there is no assurance that 
the ceiling level of the products proc- 
essed from agricultural commodities 
will reflect all of the increases which 
may have occurred since June 24, 
1950, for such part of a product proc- 
essed from an agricultural commodi- 
ty that can be attributed to the 
agricultural commodity. The proposed 
legislative changes would not affect 
the present requirement of the De- 
fense Act which charges that price 
ceilings for such products made in 
whole or substantial part from agri- 
cultural commodities cannot be set 





holds price ceiling adjustments to lev- 
els which would allow profits of not 
more than 85% of the highest of the 
three profit years of 1946-49 before 
taxes. 

This policy line was nailed into 
the policy platform in a letter from 
Eric Johnston, economic stabilizer, to 
Michael V. DiSalle, price director. 

Mr. Johnston stated: “The basic 
standard reflecting the minimum re- 
quirement of law (apart from cer- 
tain farm and food commodities) 
shall be as follows: (1) The level 
of price ceilings for an industry shall 
normally be considered generally fair 
and equitable under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act if the dollar profits of 
the industry amount to 85% of the 
average for the industry's best three 
years during the period of 1946-49 
inclusive. The profits should be fig- 
ured before federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes and after normal 
depreciation only with adjustments 
made for any changes in net worth. 

“Any increase in manufacturing or 
processing prices may not be passed 
along at distributive levels except to 
the extent necessary (a) to meet the 
above earnings standards, or (b) to 
prevent dislocations between costs 
and ceiling prices, or (c) to avoid 
hardship or inequities or to preserve 
enforceability. Any such increases 
shall not in general exceed the actu- 
al dollars and cents rise in costs.” 

While this above order to the price 
director temporarily excludes farm 
and food commodities, it is believed 
that this exception was made only be- 
cause many of these commodities are 
selling below parity. But when they 
reach parity, the same tight policy is 
expected to be applied to processors 
of those commodities. 

This could readily mean that proc- 
essors of an agricultural commodity 
would obtain a price ceiling which 
reflected parity for the agricultural 


part of the product, but they might 
conceivably be required to absorb at 
some other point additional charges 
if the inclusion of increased costs 
gave a price ceiling for the product 
which boosted earnings on a product 
line over the standards set forth by 
Mr. Johnston. 

Briefly, while the farmer appears 
to be asked to concede a parity freeze 
for an annual period, he still would 
be assured parity from buyers, if he 
could obtain it under market condi- 
tions, while the buyer or processor 
might be required at some other 
point to absorb other cost increases. 
Industrial operators would obtain 
only 85% of profit levels in the base 
period, 1946-49, while the farmer re- 
tains his parity goal as a concept. 

Would Get Subsidy 

Under the price ceiling policy pro- 
visions noted above, the legislation 
contemplates that in some instances 
high cost producers would be unable 
to operate, and their potential out- 
put would be withdrawn from pro- 
duction. When that condition oc- 
curred, the President would have the 
authority to subsidize such operators 
to maintain the output of their 
plants. 

An appropriate example of the ap- 
plication of a subsidy may be im- 
mediately found in the case of ex- 
peller plants handling oilseed mate- 
rials. Many are now complaining 
that they cannot operate under pres- 
ent soybean ceilings. They would 
seem to be eligible for a subsidy 
which would permit them to sell at 
the current price ceiling levels for 
soybean oil and meal, although the 
present ceilings for those commodi- 
ties seem adequate for the newer 
types of processing plants. Other ap- 
plications could be made for flour 
milling operations if the language of 
the prosposed changes in the stabil- 
ization act are read literally. 





DISCUSSION LEADERS—Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., employed a new tech- 
nique in sales conferences when it turned ‘its recent five-day sales meeting 


over to the field representatives. Sales representatives from the company’s 
offices in 18 cities entirely comprised seven committees which reported recom- 
mendations for the coming year. Executives of the headquarters office led 
discussions of the reports by the entire body. Shown in the picture are, from 
left to right, Dr. R. C. Sherwood, technical director; P. Val Kolb, president of 
Sterwin; Robert Whiteside, assistant director, and William X. Clark, sales 
manager. 


at a level which fails to reflect the 
highest price ceiling level under the 
act. 

But, the administration through 
OPS has already proclaimed a manu- 
facturers’ price ceiling policy which 


output from these operators, the gov- 
ernment has asked for subsidy au- 
thority which could be used where 
necessary to keep these plants in op- 
eration. 

The OPA price umbrella theory has 
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QUEEN HONORS DUTCH 
FLOUR IMPORTER FOR 
SERVICE TO COUNTRY 


AMSTERDAM—H. M. Queen Juli- 
ana of the Netherlands has designat- 
ed Johan P. Meurs, Dutch flour im- 
porter, an officer of the Order of 
Orange-Nassau in recognition of his 
services to his country. 

The honor coincides with the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Meurs’ retirement 
as a director of Luchsinger, Meurs 


Johan P. Meurs 


& Co., Amsterdam flour 
firm, effective May 1. 

Joe Meurs, well known in Ameri- 
can and Canadian milling circles, has 
not taken an active part in the busi- 
ness for some time due to the calls 
made upon his time by the presiden- 
cies of the Flour Import Bureau and 
the Association of Netherlands Flour 
Importers, both of which positions 
he has held for several years. He is to 
retain these two appointments, and 
his wide experience of the flour trade 
will remain at the disposal of Dutch 
importers. 

Traders in other countries have fre- 
quently called upon Mr. Meurs for 
his advice, and he is recognized as 
one of the leading authorities on the 
imported flour trade in Europe. 

After receiving his early training 
in Hamburg, Germany, where he was 
sent by his father to learn something 
of international commercial practice, 
Mr. Meurs joined the family grain 
and flour business and obtained some 
practical experience in the firm’s flour 
mill. His first call to government 
service came during the 1914-18 war, 
when authorities appointed him to a 
position with the feedstuffs control 
organization. 

In 1920, he joined the late Mathieu 
Luchsinger, then one of the oldest 
flour importers in the trade, to estab- 
lish the present firm, which was a 
continuation of one founded in 1880. 
In company with the late Jacques 
Luchsinger, son of Mathieu, he vis- 
ited North America, and the two 
partners were instrumental in build- 
ing up an extensive business for the 
firm’s U.S. mill connections in central 
Europe, a business which ceased con- 
currently with the rise to power of 
the Hitler regime in Germany. 

When World War II broke out, Mr. 
Meurs was again called to govern- 
ment service. He was appointed one 
of two trade advisors on imported 
flour, the other being Theo. Verkley 
of Grippeling & Verkley. This activ- 
ity ceased when Holland was invaded, 
but immediately after the liberation 
Mr. Meurs took steps to rebuild the 
trade on behalf of his fellow import- 
ers. 
He persuaded authorities to chan- 
nel the first shipments of flour through 


importing 
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Results of Torquay Tariff Talks 
Awaited by World Flour Trade 


the trade in order to assure equitable 
distribution, and his subsequent ef- 
forts, allied with those of Mr. Verk- 
ley and Karel Heslenfeld of Bulsing 
& Heslenfeld, who later joined the 
board, have been instrumental in giv- 
ing Dutch traders greater freedom 
than that enjoyed in any other Euro- 
pean country. 

The board is now ironing out many 
of the difficulties which impede post- 
war trade, and it is in this respect 
that traders are appreciative of Mr. 
Meurs’ experience. 

Mrs. Meurs has been in poor health 
for some years and, due to her inabil- 
ity to join him, Mr. Meurs has re- 
stricted his social activities. Former- 
ly his main interest outside business 
life consisted of hunting and fishing, 
but njw he catalogs his hobbies as 
enjoying his grandchildren, of which 
he has four, and smoking a good 
cigar. A cigar and Joe Meurs have 
been synonymous in flour trade cir- 
cles for a good number of years, and 
good wishes for the continuance of 
this association have come from all 
parts of the world. 

Jan Schuddboom, Jr., who is cur- 
rently visiting trade and milling cen- 
ters in North America, remains as 
director of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
and he has been joined by Willem A. 
Meurs, son of J. P. Meurs, as assist- 
ant director. Mr. Meurs, Jr., was con- 
scripted for labor service in Ger- 
many during the war but escaped 
and went into hiding in North Hol- 
land for the remainder of the Ger- 
man occupation. His wife, Grar, was 
a courier in the underground service. 


DEATHS 


Harvey W. Clements of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. died April 11, Details 
on page 11. 








Jesse Allen Baker, 63, head miller 
for the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, 
succumbed April 25 to a heart at- 
tack while at work. 


William James Fee, one of the rep- 
resentatives of the Continental Grain 
Co. on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor, died in his sleep April 
26 of a heart attack. He was at one 
time with the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and was well known in exchange 
channels. 


Mrs. Julius J. Albrecht, 63, died 
April 22 in St. Louis. Mr. Albrecht 
is president of the Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co. and vice president of the 
Albrecht Feed & Elevator Co. Other 
survivors include two sons, Julius J. 
Albrecht, Jr., and Eugene J. Albrecht, 
and a daughter, Mrs. John A. Moresi. 


Otis Dalley Branson, 58, a grain 
inspector supervisor for the grain 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, died at his home in 
Wichita April 24. He had been asso- 
ciated with the Wichita grain branch 
office for 23 years. Survivors include 
his widow, Mrs. Hazel E. Branson, 
and a daughter, Mrs. C. E. Toddelson 
of Wichita. 


C. F. Peterson, Sr., 73, retired gen- 
eral elevator superintendent, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
died in Kansas City April 21. He had 
been associated with Kansas City ele- 
vator firms for more than 50 years 
and was with the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis company from 1912 until his re- 
tirement in 1943. He was a member 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents for many years. 


TORONTO — The international 
flour trade is not likely to know 
whether its business will be affect- 
ed by the recently concluded trade 
and tariff talks at Torquay, England, 
until May 9 when governments are 
empowered to release news of the 
individual agreements made. 

What has been classified as a 
breakdown in the negotiations re- 
sulted from the failure of the British 
Commonwealth to come to some 
agreement with the U.S. in connec- 
tion with the question of Imperial 
Preference which gives empire coun- 
tries an advantage when trading with 
each other. Accordingly, traders do 
not expect any alteration in the 10% 
ad valorem duty imposed on U.S. 
and other foreign milled flour while 
Canadian and Commonwealth flour 
generally enters free. 

Further difficulties ensued because 
many low tariff countries felt that 
they had gone as far as they could 
be expected to go in reducing their 
rates and that they had no conces- 
sions to offer high tariff countries 
in return for reductions. Holland was 
in this field. The U.S. milling or- 
ganizations, in conjunction with the 
Dutch importers, have been pressing 
for the abolition of the 3% duty on 
flour imported into the Netherlands 
after the first 50,000 tons in any one 
year and observers suggest that the 
reduction or even abolition of this 
tariff could be a reasonable conces- 
sion which the Dutch government 
could grant in exchange for tariff 
reductions on Dutch manufactured 
goods exported to the U.S. 

Despite the setbacks experienced, 
the conference has resulted in some 
positive measures, the chief being the 
decision to maintain the present 
agreement until Jan. 1, 1954. Of 
equal importance is the entry of 
seven new countries, Austria, The 
Federal Republic of Western Ger- 
many, Korea, Peru, the Philippines, 
Turkey and Uruguay into the agree- 
ment which means that the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade now 
covers 80% of the world import trade 
and 85% of the export trade. Im- 


portant from the point of view of 
the flour trade will be the agree- 
ments made with Germany for the 
question of the prohibitive import 
duty was high on the list for discus- 
sion at the instigation of both U.S. 
interests and the German importers. 

Experts originally assessed the to- 
tal number of possible agreements 
at 400 though theoretically the figure 
could have been as high as 600. How- 
ever, the comparative failure of the 
conference in achieving its major 
aims can be assessed by the fact 
that only 147 agreements have been 
made by the 32 countries involved. 

Details of the difference between 
the U.S. and the British common- 
wealth are not generally known. It 
is understood that the U.S. govern- 
ment was prepared to offer extensive 
tariff concessions in return for re- 
ductions in commonwealth prefer- 
ences. These concessions, however, 
were in respect of goods which the 
British did not wish to import while 
the reductions in preference were 
larger than the countries concerned 
were prepared to concede. The British 
realized, too, that though the agree- 
ment with the U.S. would be bi- 
lateral in principle, the rule of auto- 
matic extension to other countries 
would have become operative. Flour 
may be quoted as an example. Any 
reduction or abolition of the 10% 
duty on imported flour would have 
been automatically extended to 
France and other non-empire coun- 
tries anxious to take part in the 
export flour trade. The U.S, negoti- 
ators, in turn, were unable to give 
way to the requests made by the 
British for cuts in other import du- 
ties and it was at this stage that 
the deadlock ensued. 

Imperial preference has allowed 
the countries within the sterling bloc 
to control 50% of the world's trade 
since the war but Canada, alone 
among the commonwealth countries, 
has not benefited from eligibility for 
preference because it is within the 
dollar orbit and in no better posi- 
tion to sell to Britain and elsewhere 
in the sterling area than the U.S. 





Soy Flour Regulations in Bread 
Standards Attacked by Senator 


WASHINGTON — Further attacks 
on the exclusion of a specialty type 
of bread containing larger quantities 
of soy flour than would be permitted 
under the forthcoming bread stand- 
ards has erputed from the ffice of Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) 

Sen. Douglas charged that the ex- 
clusion of this type of bread was not 
a protection for the public but a pro- 
tection to producers of common white 
breads against the competition of a 
new and better white bread. 

In a letter to Oscar Ewing, federal 
security administrator, Sen. Douglas 
said that he was disturbed by re- 
ports concerning the proposed stand- 
ards which put a ceiling on the use 
of such nutritious elements as soy 
flour, wheat germ and milk solids. He 
requested the administrator to review 
the subject carefully. 

He said further that, “it would be 
ironical indeed if a government agen- 
cy designed to promote better foods 
and drugs should, while promulgating 


desirable minimum standards, put a 
ceiling on the nutritious elements. To 
narrow the scope of permitted compe- 
tition to specialty breads will unques- 
tionably lead to the suspicion, wheth- 
er justified or not, that these maxi- 
mum standards were injected by the 
bread industry to shut out newcom- 
ers. I believe you will agree that this 
would be unfortunate and the use 
of phraseology of protection will not 
cover up the actual effect of the 
regulation.” 

Food and drug administration offi- 
cials say that they will answer the 
Illinois senator's letter in detail, 
since the Cooperative League of the 
USA has seen fit to distribute the 
letter widely. 

In other quarters it has been 
learned that the office of Sen. Doug- 
las has been actively promoting this 
campaign on the soy flour aspects of 
the bread standards and that on pre- 
vious occasions FDA officials have 
been summoned to Sen. Douglas’ of- 
fice to discuss this matter. 
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Flour business remains slow, al- 
though the volume of sales held 
about steady in the Southwest and 
improved somewhat for spring wheat 
mills. Sales totals, however, still were 
well below half of milling capacity. 
Bakers, most of whom are fairly 
well booked, found little in the way 
of market news on which to base 
new purchases, and the family trade, 
similarly well stocked with supplies 
and contracts, limited new purchases 
while retail sales of flour remained 
disappointing. Buying in most cases 
was for nearby shipment because of 
the availability of discounts on the 
basis of large millfeed credits. Ex- 
port business is dull, with few hopes 
for any great improvement until sub- 
sidized sales are resumed under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


SPRING WHEAT SALES 
VOLUME AGAIN SMALL 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 30% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 15% the previous week 
and 153.5% a year ago. Business con- 
sisted entirely of relatively small 
lots. Solid inquiry has been lacking 
for some time now, with buyers still 
well supplied with contracts and in- 
ventories. Unfilled orders on mills’ 
books are estimated roughly at 50 
days’ running time, about 10 less 
than at the start of April and 20 less 
than at the start of March. The diffi- 
culty encountered in getting shipping 
directions at the same time has re- 
duced operations, however, and the 
order backlog has dwindled at a 
slower rate than may have been ex- 
pected. Operations at Minneapolis 
were at the rate of 70% of capacity, 
the same as the previous week. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
VOLUME UNCHANGED 


Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 44% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 45% the previous week 
and 103% a year ago. Two or three 
eastern chain bakers booked me- 
dium-sized lots for May-June ship- 
ment. Other inquiries did not produce 
any sales as bids were too low when 
computed on a 120-day basis. Sales 
for nearby shipment are rather com- 
mon because of discounts under the 
120-day price made possible by the 
high millfeed market. Considerable 
concern is being shown over new 
wheat crop supplies, and the trade 
does not expect many July forward 
sales in the Texas-Oklahoma region 
before the Kansas crop is harvest- 
ed. Family flour business was very 
light. Operations were somewhat re- 
duced, with Kansas City mills run- 
ning 88% last week, compared with 
92% the previous week. 


EASTERN TRADE 
GAINS SLIGHTLY 

Business at New York showed a 
slight improvement. Price concessions 
resulted in small, scattered sales. 
Two of the larger chains purchased 


———————— EE 
Detailed reports of sales activity 


in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 72. 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME GAINS 
BUT TOTAL REMAINS LIMITED 


Interest Centers on Nearby Deliveries Because of Avail- 
able Discounts; Shipping Directions Still! 
Lag; Exports Slow 


southwesterns in moderate amounts 
for May delivery. Scattered interest 
was shown in spring high glutens, but 
soft winter sales were light. Shipping 
directions continued slow, with the 
Passover holidays slowing bakery 
demand. Flour sales in the Buffalo 
area were very slow, and production 
was again lower. Shipping directions 
remained poor. A temporary boxcar 
shortage again developed in the area. 

Some scattered buying was report- 
ed at Boston, but most of the busi- 
ness was in odd lots for May. Flour 
buying continued slow at Phila- 
delphia. Suggestions that prices 
might rise failed to stimulate much 
interest, and the only sales were of a 
hand-to-mouth variety. Larger estab- 
lishments were reported in a good 
supply position. Demand was very 
quiet at Pittsburgh. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
GAIN MODERATELY 


A slight improvement in flour 
sales was noted in the South. Most 
of the business was for prompt and 
May shipment, according to reports 
from New Orleans. Sales of hard 
winters accounted for most of the 
business. Northern springs met with 
poor demand. Cracker and cookie 
bakers added moderate amounts to 
their contracts, with Illinois and Mis- 
souri flours in best demand. Cake 
flour sales showed some improve- 
ment. 


REPLACEMENTS BOUGHT 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


A barely perceptible gain in sales 
in the Chicago area was reported, 
but many buyers remained indiffer- 
ent. There was some replacement 
buying and fill-in ordering, but most 
classes of buyers appeared willing to 
await the outcome of the new crop. 
The Army bought flour on several 
occasions, and one Chicago firm sold 
20,000 sacks. Family flour business 


showed moderate improvement. 

Soft wheat millers reported a small 
increase in buyer interest, with most 
buying for immediate and prompt 
shipment. Operations, however, were 
still only 60% of normal for this time 
of year. 

Some improvement in business at 
St. Louis was noted as some buyers 
replenished stocks. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. Demand for 
clears continued good. 


BUSINESS QUIET 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Reports from Seattle indicated do- 
mestic sales were slow and the ex- 
port business was dormant. Ope?a- 
tions were restricted, and some in- 
terior mills were shut down. Activity 
in the Portland area remained gen- 
erally quiet. The lack of export book- 
ings has hit the mills as domestic 
volume is also slow. Army buying 
has come through occasionally, but 
this business has been limited to a 
few mills. 


U.K. DELAYS JULY 
BUYING IN CANADA 


Numerous overseas inquiries con- 
tinue to reach eastern Canadian 
mills, but little business can be ac- 
cepted until the wheat supply situa- 
tion improves. The policy of reserv- 
ing flour supplies for traditional buy- 
ers was being maintained. The Brit- 
ish had not indicated their interest 
for July delivery, and the feeling was 
growing that they would not do so. 
Canadian mills worked a total of 
90,000 bbl. flour for export during a 
week's period, and domestic trade 
continued fairly good. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
107,957 sacks less in the week end- 
ing April 27 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,009,368 sacks compared 
with 3,117,325 in the previous week 
and 2,931,556 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,905,605 and three 
years ago 3,501,111 sacks. There were 
decreases in all sections of the coun- 
try: Northwest, 5,000 sacks, South- 
west, 32,000; Buffalo, 26,000; Central 
and Southeast, 10,000 and North Pa- 
cific Coast, 34,000. 





Scattered Semolina Sales Made; 
Production Shows Further Drop 


seattered buying of semo- 
lina was reported last week, although 
it was believed the volume was not 


Some 


particularly large. More favorable 
prices were made possible by in- 
creases in millfeed credits, and this 
encouraged some buyers to book ad- 
ditional supplies. 

Operations of mills dwindled fur- 
ther last week, averaging 69% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 79% 
the previous week and 63% a year 
ago. Shipping directions continued, to 
arrive slowly. 

Premiums on fancy milling qual- 
ity durum wheat were unchanged at 
10¢ over the May future April 30. 
Standard semolina was quoted on 
that date at $6.05@6.10 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

More field work in the durum 
growing area was made possible, by 
favorable weather last week, and it 
now appears that the crop will be 
seeded as much as four weeks ear- 


lier than last year, when spring 
floods delayed work far beyond usu- 
al planting dates. However, prelim- 
inary reports indicate a reduction in 
durum planting this year, with farm- 
ers switching crops because of heavy 
rust losses to durum last year. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 28, were as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. eq 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction 
9 169,500 17,632 
186,500 * 
213,000 


April 22-27 ‘ 
Previous week 11 
Year ago . . 
Crop year 
production 

8,360,936 

7,947,745 


July 1, 1950-April 27, 
July 1, 1949-April 28 
*Revised 


1951 
1950 


May 1, 1951 


MILLFEED VALUES 
SLIDE FROM PEAK 


Declines Result in Further Reduction 
in Demand; Supplies Still Not 
Plentiful 


Some of the pressure went off the 
millfeed market late last week, and 
as a price decline set in demand 
dwindled considerably. Prices April 
30 were off $1@2 ton from a week 
earlier and still showed some easi- 
ness. Supplies of Canadian millfeed 
eased the situation in the East. Pro- 
duction still is lagging, however, and 
supplies still are far from plentiful 
in many areas. 

Although more spring-like weather 
descended upon the Southwest last 
week, any large surge of formula feed 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 261.6 as of 
April 25, up 7.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
249.9, up 1 point from the pre- 
vious week, 











business was toned down somewhat 
by a scattered resistance to higher 
prices. Sharp advances were neces- 
sary in pricing practically all feed 
items, mills report. The greatest in- 
creases were made in egg feeds, be- 
cause of the high content of scarce, 
expensive millfeed. During the past 
week manufacturers of feeds were 
forced to advance prices $2@4 ton. 

As yet resistance to the rising 
prices was scattered, for demand for 
feed, in general, continued good. 
Chick feed sales increased in volume 
to the heaviest point of the season 
because the somewhat warmer weath- 
er encouraged chick sales. The peak 
in starter feed movement should be 
reached early in May, according to 
reports received by mixers in this 
area. 

Hog feed sales were very good, and 
manufacturers continue to be encour- 
aged by the heavy movement of hog 
feed this spring. Demand for dairy 
feed and cattle feed was stimulated 
beyond the normal season by the 
lateness of grass development, but 
pastures are beginning to develop 
properly now that warmer weather 
is moving into the area and some 
moisture has been received. 

Formula feed manufacturers in 
the Northwest report continued good 
demand for their products as the 
spring pick-up gains additional mo- 
mentum. 

Although considerable price resis- 
tance on the part of dealers and their 
customers has been noted, buying has 
expanded further because of the 
quick demand for supplies. Business 
was generally concentrated in chick 
and turkey starters and hog feeds. 
Formula prices generally were ad- 
vanced $1@2 ton on the basis of 
strong ingredient markets. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,524 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,768 tons 
in the week previous and 43,757 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,166,015 tons as compared 
with 2,122,761 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 





May 1, 1951 


Wheat market prices changes were 
influenced last week by additional 
pessimistic crop reports, enlarged ex- 
port sales and greatly expanded re- 
ceipts of loan wheat redeemed be- 
fore the April 30 deadline. While 
there were moderate swings from day 
to day, the price structure remained 
generally firm, and quotations at the 
close April 30 were within 1¢ or frac- 
tions of the close a week earlier. All 
Chicago futures were up slightly dur- 
ing the period, with the Minneapolis 
and May futures down fractions, or, 
in the case of Kansas City May, 1%¢. 
An exception was Minneapolis Sep- 
tember, which gained %¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 30 were: Chicago—May $2.49% 
@2.49%, July $2.49% @2.49%, Sep- 
tember $2.51%@2.51%, December 
$2.54%, March $2.55%; Minneapolis 

May $2.415, July $2.43%, Septem- 
ber $2.44%; Kansas City—-May 
$2.40% @2.40%, July $2.42% @2.43, 
September $2.44%, December $2.46% 


Crop Estimate Cut 

Condition of the winter wheat crop 
continued mostly poor in the drouth 
area but rains during the week im- 
proved moisture conditions in parts 
of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
eastern Texas. The crop continued 
satisfactory in eastern parts of the 
Great Plains. Spring wheat seeding 
was delayed by cold weather, rain 
and snow, with work barely start- 
in North Dakota and Minnesota 
but well under way in South 
Dakota and Montana. The Santa 
Fe Railway estimated wheat pro- 
duction in five southwestern states 
at 63 million bushels less than indi- 
cated by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture April 1. 

Considerable amounts of wheat 
were sold for export, including 1.5 
million bushels to Austria, 1,850,000 
bu. to Mexico and 1 million bushels 
or more to Britain and Holland. 

The parity price computed for 
wheat as of April 15 was $2.40 bu., 
unchanged from the March 15 figure. 
This was the first time in several 
months that the figure has not ad- 
vanced. 

The USDA reported total US 
wheat supplies at 709 million bushels 
April 1, the third highest in history. 
Disappearance since Jan. 1 was esti- 
mated at 291 million bushels, slightly 
less than average. 

Elevators Buy Springs 

An ample supply of boxcars is now 
available to shippers and movement 
to spring wheat terminals was heavy 
throughout the week; 3,229 cars were 
received at Minneapolis and 3,276 at 
Duluth. Premiums were firm to some- 
what stronger on ordinary wheat as 
terminal elevator buyers, both at 
Duluth and Minneapolis, reentered 
the market for these kinds. The 
opening of lake navigation permitted 
load-outs from Duluth elevators, and 
demand from that market was ma- 
terially better. Although mill demand 
for the betting milling qualities held 
fairly good, liberal offerings tended 
to weaken the cash trading basis 
on the high protein lots which weer 
down 1@2¢ compared with a week 
ago. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat, including 12% protein, 
was quoted at the May price to 4¢ 
over, 13% protein 1@5¢ over, 14% 
protein 6@9¢ over; 15% protein 22@ 
25¢ over and 16% protein 36@40¢ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export Sales, Redemptions 
of Loans Influence Wheat 


Price Structure Remains Firm Most of 
Week; Estimates of Winter Crop Reduced 


over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis durin gthe week was 
13.05% and the durum 11.26%. 


Offerings of durum wheat con-~ 


tinued heavy and this tended to keep 
the cash market unsettled. Tone mid- 
week was firm but eased off again 
toward the close. Premiums on best 
milling lots held steady, but the in- 
termediate and lower grade qualities 
were down 2@3¢ compared with a 
week ago. At the close No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum, fancy milling 
quality, quoted at 6@10¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price. No. 1 and 2 
amber durum, choice milling quality, 
ll¢ under to 3¢ over. No. 1 and 2 
durum medium milling quality, 21¢ 
to 4¢ under. No. 1 red durum nominal- 
ly 20¢ to 17¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 28: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 

1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. -$2.43% @: 
12.00% Protein 2.43% @2. 
13.00% Protein 

14.00% Protein 

15.00% Protein 

16.00% Protein 


1¢ Premium for He avy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
2¢ each Ib. lower. 

Damage—1¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 

K.C. Wheat Firm 

Wheat was firm again last week 
on the Kansas City market. An ex- 
tremely favorable cash basis for the 
buyer in comparison with futures, 
the alarming deterioration of the new 
winter wheat crop and the anticipat- 
ed let-up in farm selling after the 
April 30 loan redemption deadline 
were factors which accounted for the 
steadiness. The basic May future held 
a determined foothold to the range 
of $2.40%@2.44%. Premiums for 
cash wheat were %2@l1¢ stronger by 
April 30. Ordinary No. 1 dark. and 
hard winter wheat was 2¢ over the 
May, 13% protein was 2% @3¢ over 
and 14% protein 3% @5¢ over. Pur- 
chases by mills in the Kansas City 
market accounted for about one third 
of the cash business. Demand shown 
by exporters and merchandisers was 
more pronounced than from the mill- 
ing trade. Receipts continued heavy. 
Last week 1,638 cars were received 
at Kansas City compared with 1,626 
the preceding week and 857 a year 
ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 28, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. Dark and Hard.... $2 
No. Dark and Hard i 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 
No. Dark and Hard 
No. Bed ..:. 

No. eee 

No. Red .. 2.47% 
No. Red p2.46% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling at $2.65% 
@2.66% April 30, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand from export- 
ers was good and only fair from 
mills. Offerings were moderate. 

Wheat prices declined in the Pa- 
cific Northwest as the Commodity 
Credit Corp. lowered its buying price 
to $2.31 bu., just about at the loan 
level plus accumulated charges. How- 
ever, at that price the trade was will- 
ing to pay slightly more and got most 
of its wheat at $2.32 bu. There were 
heavy offerings out of the country, 
and farmers seemed willing to sell to 
the private trade at %@1¢ over the 


1¢ to 


2.49% 
2.48% 
2.48% 


No me BO 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


April 22-27, 
1951 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southbast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous April 23-28, April 24-29, April 25-30, 
1950 1949 1948 


week 
596,759 
1,259,783 
408,412 
521,843 
330,528 


611,870 
1,136,080 
422,831 
542,101 
218,674 


580,392 
1,124,400 
40,484 
519,725 
240,604 





Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. 
*Rev 


. 3,009,368 
output 73 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, 
. 22-27, Previous Apr. 23-28, Apr. 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 

Central and 8S. E. 
No. Pacific Coast 


1951 week 1950 
71 71 70 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 

capacity 
April 22-27 340,600 
Previous week .. 340,600 
Year ago .. 340,600 
Two years ago 340,600 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 

output 
298,535 
313,319 
288,188 
266,949 


9997 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


April 22-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 83,500 
83.500 
83,500 
83,500 


April 22-27 
Previous week 
Year ago . ee 
Two years ago 

Five-year average 
Ten-year average .... 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 


5-day week Fiour 
capac ~¢ 


% ac- 


22-27 


April ‘ 
Previous week 
Year ago . 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTEKN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


834. 500 as9.131 


Flour % ac- 
output 
511,483 
671,400 *521,843 
650,095 542,161 
650,805 519.725 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 671,400 


April 22-27 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


3,117,325 2,931,556 2,905,605 3,501,111 
‘3 75 70 68 


Crop year flour production 

July 1 to— -~ 

24-29, Apr. 25.30, April 28, 
“= 1948 

31,089,831 

+H 55,620,266 

87 20,276,825 

80 22,851,588 

74 12,806,275 


78 6 142,544,785 


Flour 
output 
1 85 


5-day week 
capacity 
282,500 
282,500 
317,800 
315,800 


April 22-27 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Principal interior mills In Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
copnaity 
6¢ 


Flour 
_—- 


% ac 

tivity 
April 22-27 71 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago a 41 ‘. 056 5 
Five-year average 3 
Ten-year average 0 

*Revised 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 

capacity 
April 22-27 459,500 
Previous week ban 
Year ago . . 505,000 
Two years ago 503,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


Flour 
output 
382,312 
*4OR,412 
422,831 
440,484 


% ac- 
tivity 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
tle, Tacoma and Interior 

Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
230,000 198,101 
230 000 *202,218 
158,411 
147,881 


% ac 
tivity 
April 22-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
April 22-27 . 133,000 98,105 
Previous week 133,000 *128,210 
Year ago 122,000 60 263 
Two years ago 122,000 
Five-year average . 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-——Southwest*——,. -—Northwest*—. -——Buffalot—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date a to -— an to oe production to date 
04 594, 61 


April 22-27 ..... 24,859 1,124,046 
Previous week .%25,511 

Two weeks ago. 

1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 ’ 
Five-yr. ‘average 25,599 


*Principal mills. 


1,069,200 
1,260,611 
1,213,160 
1,230,179 
1,199,439 
**75% of total capacity 


591, oe 


5 
658,367 


397,336 43,624 2,116,015 
44,768 

43,573 

461,613 43,757 
451, 058 42,341 
52,838 

55,449 

47,581 


,122,761 
.328,490 
ATT A114 
2,413,499 
,291,575 
tAll mills. tRevised 





loan level. It is not expected in trade 
circles that the government will get 
over 10 million bushels of loan wheat 
in this area. An estimated 63 million 
bushels remaining in all positions in 
the Pacific Northwest was cut into 
by exports of 15 million bushels dur- 
ing April. Heavy exports are also 
scheduled in May, both by the pri- 
vate trade and the CCC, and another 
15 million bushels is expected to go 
out. 


Exporters have been unable to get 
permits for June, and as a result a 
sales of 17,500 tons of wheat for Tur- 
key was filled out of California the 
middle of the week for June ship- 
ment. This would have gone out of 
the Pacific Northwest if export per- 
mits had been available, trade sources 
say. 

Crop conditions were much im- 
proved at the close of the week, end- 
ing a 27-day dry spelb in April. 








BACHELOR PARTY—Emil Fink, president of the Fink 
Baking Corp., New York, was guest of honor at a bachel- R. 
or party arranged by friends previous to his marriage on 
April 18. Pictured at the dinner, from left to right, are: 
A. Soman; Henry Schuldener, Water Service Laboratory; 
Daniel Appell, Freid & Appel, Inc.; Morton Wholgemuth, 
Ernst & Co.; William D. Bleier; Mr. Fink; Myron Sulz- 
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berger; John A. Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills; Samuel 
Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co.; Herbert Livingston, son-in- 
law of Mr. Fink; Richard Fink, Fink Baking Corp.; 
Joseph Zwecker, Fink Baking Corp.; Irving Dorfman, 
Grant City Container Co., and George R. Flach, Stand- 
ard Milling Co. Mr. Fink and his bride, Rose Kleinman, 
are on a West Coast wedding trip. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


W. F. Toevs of the General Mills, 
Inc., flour sales staff, Minneapolis, 
and Mrs. Toevs are are on a vacation 
trip to Seattle. They plan to return 
May 14. 

& 


A. E. Fairney, sales manager of the 
eastern division of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the New York trade last week. 

e 

The Durham (N.C.) Baking Co. 
celebrated its 17th birthday recently 
with a large decorated cake. The cake 
was cut by James C. Hightower, IJr., 
general manager, and all employees 
joined in eating it. In a special news- 
paper advertisement and on its regu- 
larly sponsored radio program, the 
bakery attributed its success to pat- 
ronage of its many customers and to 
the work of its employees, some of 
whom have been with the firm since 
it was founded in 1934 by the late 
Harvey L. Williamson. 

e 

E. D. (Ned) Kaulback, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, flour broker and vice 
president of the E. P. Mitchell Co. of 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Kaulback are 
on a vacation at Hollywood, Fla. 

8 

Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, sailed from New York April 
27. Mr. Heffelfinger, a vice president 
of the U.S. Golf Assn., is accompany- 
ing the U.S. Walker Cup team abroad 
for its matches with the British team 
May 11-12. 

& 


Jack Flynn, son of H. L. Flynn, 
manager of Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 
at Cincinnati, recently appeared as a 
vocalist on Ted Mack's “Amateur 
Hour” television show, singing a 
Spanish ballad. He is employed in 
the export division of the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Co., handling South 
American business. 


Jack Taylor, formerly sales man- 
ager of Cinch Products, Los Angeles, 
has become president of the firm, 


which makes a cake mix. He succeeds 
E. M. Murphy, who has become chair- 
man of the board of directors. Joseph 
Shull, formerly purchasing agent, has 
been named vice president. 
s 

John Borton and C. H. Chalmers, 
operators of the Chalmers & Borton 
Construction Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, grain elevator builder, celebrated 
their 25th year in business last week. 
They were honored at a Iuncheon and 
presented a check for $18,000 as a 
workers compensation refund from a 
Kansas City insurance firm. 


sg 
Robert F. Imbs of the J. F. Imbs 


Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from Phoenix, Ariz., where he vaca- 
tioned for several weeks 
e 

Homer C. Jennings, treasurer of the 
C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, was in Washington, 
D.C., last week to attend a meeting 
of Chamber of Commerce executives. 
He is president of the Hutchinson 
Chamber of Commerce 

e 

The Horn & Hardart 
Philadelphia, recently gave gold 
watches, scrolls and diamond-stud- 
ded pins to 76 employees completing 
25 years of service with the firm 
These workers were inducted into the 
company’s 25-Year Club at that or- 
ganization’s 10th annual dinner at 
Town Hall, where Edwin K. Daly, 
company president, made the princi- 
pal address. Albert M. Cramer was 
elected president of the club, while 
Raymond Baker was named vice 
president and Leonard W. Lowther, 
secretary. 


Baking Co., 


Martin W. Schultz is the new sales 
manager for the Continental Baking 
Co. plant at Indianapolis. He succeeds 
Earl E. Campbell, Jr., who has been 
transferred to another position.. Mr 
Schultz has been with the company 
in St. Louis since 1944 

6 


Awards and pins were presented to 


47 driver-salesmen of the Schulze 
Baking Co. at Cincinnati recently by 
the National Safety Council. Special 
recognition was given Ray Murphy, 
who has driven 15 years without an 
accident. 

& 


Bill Schroeder, director of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation, sponsored 
by Paul H. Helms, president of 
Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has given out many awards and 
trophies. But recently he himself was 
honored. Mr. Schroeder was present- 
ed with a plaque by the Fathers Club 
of Loyola High School in Los An- 
geles. 


Otto M. Dreikorn, Sr., president of 
Dreikorn’s Bakery, Holyoke, Mass., 
and his son, Otto M. Dreikorn, ZJr., 
have been enjoying a vacation at Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. Both are enthusias- 
tic fishermen and spent much time 
in the Gulf stream angling for game 
fish. 

S 


Jan Schuddeboom, Jr., of Luchsin- 
ger, Meurs, Handel. Mij N.V., Am- 
sterdam, Holland, flour importing 
firm, was observed flying. the Atlantic 
Ocean April 23 complete with fishing 
rods. Combining business with pleas- 
ure, Mr. Schuddeboom is expected to 
take in some deep sea fishing along 
the Pacific Coast in company with 
Vv. B. Smith, divisional vice president 
and export sales manager of the Sper- 
ry Division of General Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles. 


T. 8. Paulsen, vice president and 
purchasing agent, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been elected 
vice president of District 3 of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. He was elected at the dis- 
trict council's spring meeting recently 
in Minneapolis 


P. C. Piper, assistant general sales 
manager of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, left this week for a two- 
week vacation at Key West, Fla. 
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Russell-Miller Takes 
Over Northrup, King 
Feed Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS — The extensive 
feed operations of Northrup, King & 
Co. were acquired this week by Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., it was an- 
nounced by Leslie F. Miller, president 
of the latter firm. 

Northrup, King, one of the early en- 
trants in the commercial feed busi- 
ness at the beginning of the century, 
will concentrate on its seed business, 
Wilkes P. Covey, vice president, stat- 
ed. Seed volume has increased so ex- 
tensively that complete utilization of 
Northrup, King’s facilities are need- 
ed to insure proper service to the 
seed trade. 


In Same Territory 


Both Northrup, King and Russell- 
Miller maintain dealerships in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. Northern Michi- 
gan is also included in the Northrup, 
King territory and will be added to 
Russell-Miller’s area. 

Northrup, King feed has been sold 
under the trade name “Sterling,” 
which it will permit Russell-Miller to 
uce for a transition period. The Occi- 
dent label will also be maintained by 
Russell-Miller. Similarities of man- 
agement policies, distribution ar- 
rangements and sales procedures were 
cited by Mr. Miller as the reason for 
the merger. Both businesses, as an 
example, have been cited for their 
progressive turkey financing as part 
of their feed plan. There will be no 
drastic changes, he pointed out. The 
changeover will be a gradual one. 

Northrup, King will continue to 
ship seed with Occident feed in mixed 
cars to maintain one of its distribu- 
tion advantages that has become dis- 
tinctive with its program. 

Some Northrup, King feed person- 
nel may be employed by Russell- 
Miller, while others will be absorbed 
by the expanded seed organization at 
Northrup, King. 


To Process Seeds 


The Northrup, King feed plant, 
which is located in Minneapolis, will 
be turned over to processing seed of 
all kinds. Seed dealerships developed 
by Northrup, King will be maintained 
by them, and warehouses in Water- 
loo, Iowa, and Moorhead, Minn., will 
b2 turned over to seed use. Some 
Northrup, King equipment will be 
purchased by Russell-Miller to ex- 
pand its feed operations at Minne- 
apolis. The latter also maintains feed 
plants in Des Moines, East St. Louis, 
Tll., Valley City, N.D., Minot, N.D., 
Bismarck, N.D., Billings, Mont., Sid- 
ney, Mont., and Miles City, Mont. 
Occident brand products are handled 
at other elevators and plants in this 
area. 

Northrup, King & Co. is the largest 
seed company in the nation. Russell- 
Miller, producer of Occident flour, 
cake mixes and other baking prod- 
ucts, was a late entrant in the com- 
mercial feed industry in 1941. The 
acquisition of Northrup, King’s feed 
manufacturing, distribution and sales 
program places them among the lead- 
ers in the feed business, Mr. Miller 
said. 


SREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW DUNWOODY STUDENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS—tTen new students 
started their courses in baking at 
Dunwoody Baking School here April 
20, with 17 concluding their courses. 
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Visitors at the recent Canadian Restaurant Convention were in- 
trigued by the new Pancake Kitchens which for the first time allow 
pancakes to be made fresh when ordered, with exact mixture, 


no waste and fast. These machines mix automatically, regulate 
the quantity, heat and time. They free waitresses for other duties. 
When bell rings pancakes are ready. Read the experiences of 
operators who installed the first trial models. 


e Increased Pancake Sales 200% 


(Diana Sweets Restaurant) 


° A very profitable item 
(C.B.C. Cateteria) 


¢ Doubled our Pancake Business 
(Julie’s Restaurant) 


e Convenient in rush hours 
(Rutherford Drug Stores) 


Learn how easily you can install the Automatic 
Pancake Kitchen and earn up to 
500% pancake profit 


Patented in U.S.A., other patents pending. 


Also patents pending in other countries. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


| 


DEALERS—Write re agency territories open 
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AN INVITATION to any milling company interested in the 
promotion of pancake sales in American restaurants. 





Gentlemen: 


The above advertisement appeared recently 
in a national publication serving to intro- 
duce to the Canadian public a completely 
new automatic pancake machine. This new 
unit will be introduced for the first time 
in the United States in a few weeks. 


The reception of this automatic pancake maker has been most 
encouraging and we already have many testimonials from restaura- 
teurs and customers as to its merit. America, which sells 3% times 
more pancakes per capita than Canada, is, of course, the place for 
such a project. Therefore, we are ready to commence operations in 
the United States just as soon as we have the endorsement and 
cooperation of your company. 


By the nature of the machine’s operation only one kind of flour 
is adaptable, therefore necessitating the use by the restaurateur 
of one type of pancake and waffle mix. Your mix and your adver- 
tising would be recommended and merchandised along with the unit, 
our prime interest being manufacturing. The legality, merchandis- 
ing and production methods of the machines have been thoroughly 
investigated and approved and await only your endorsement. 


Just a word about the machine itself. The above unit is primarily 
for the counter type restaurant—the type of restaurant which uses 
the now famous and comparable “Soup Kitchens.” I have developed 
other models to ensure complete coverage for every type of res- 
taurant. 


The basic thought behind this unit is to promote the sale of a 
most profitable item and, in so doing, reduce the cost, trouble and 
time of pancake making. This machine does just that and also gives 
the public a consistent, individual and fresh mix every time—in a 
hurry! Uniform time, heat and mix is what does the trick. 


If your company is interested in the potential advertising and 
sales value of such a unit why not write me? All letters and wires 
will be answered immediately, assuring you of my wholehearted 


cooperation. Yours sincerely, 


LO Lege Rati 
W. J. FARQUHARSON, President 
P. &. Jit new, tla patented. and iti been proven! 











PANCAKE KITCHENS LIMITED 


30 WELLINGTON ST. W. 


é TORONTO 1, ONT. 








MILLING SCHOOL GRADUATES—Pictured above are 
19 young men who will be graduated from the department 
of milling industry, Kansas State College, late this 
month, The men are: front row, left to right—Russell W. 
Baker, Clayton E. Wilcox, Marshall E. Faith, Richard G. 
Sigman, Verlin A. Deutscher, and Karl D. Wechner. 
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Ernest 


Fadden. 


A. Pence, 


Second row—John F. Konecny, George W. Lawrence, 
Glen W. Fisher, Donald L. Palmer, F. Funston Barrett, 
and Forest E. Pierce. 
Clinton L. Chapin, Edward L. Galle, James F. Farnen, 
Dean L. Nunn, Donald J. Rockers, and Lawrence R. Mc- 


Back row— 





Program Plans 
Under Way for 
NBSA Convention 


CHICAGO—Gerald B. Henry, Hen- 
ry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo, treasurer 
and convention chairman of the Na- 
tional Bakery Suppliers Assn., has 
announced that the 1951 convention 
will be held at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va. Dates for the 
meeting are Oct. 7-10. 

Chairmen for the various commit- 
tees have been appointed and are 
engaged in making all the necessary 
arrangements for a most successful, 
profitable and enjoyable meeting for 
NBSA members, it is reported. Fol- 
lowing the pattern used in the past 
several years, closed business meet- 
ings will be held each morning. Cur- 
rent problems of importance to bak- 
ery suppliers will be discussed, in- 
cluding suggestions for personnel, 
sales, warehousing, manufacturing 
and government controls. Afternoons 
will be devoted to relaxation and en- 
joyment of the resort recreational 
facilities, providing the convention- 
ites with opportunity to combine 
business with pleasure to suit their 
individual preferences. 

George V. Klimes, Huter-Quest & 
Co., Inc., director and chairman of 
the business operations committee, 
has completed most of the program 
plans for the business sessions and 
acknowledgements are being received 
from the speakers who have been 
given assignments to fill out the pro- 
gram. 

Roger Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, past 
president, will again serve as finance 
chairman, and Mrs. Jack Lloyd, Jr., 
J. R. Lloyd Co., is making arrange- 
ments for the program of social ac- 
tivities and entertainment for the 
ladies. 


——BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
OPENS OUTDOOR SEASON 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., opened its outdoor season April 
19 at the Garden City Country Club 
on Long Island. Nearly 100 members 
and friends attended and 55 played 
golf during the perfect spring day. 

In class “A,” first prize was won 
by A. Jamieson, Cushman Sons., Inc., 
and second by E. McCauliff, Glyc¢ 


Products Co., Inc. In class “B,” W. 
E. Kelly, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
E. A. Borza, Baking Products Corp., 
were the winners. J. H. Blake, one of 
the hosts, won the member’s kicker 
prize. 

The five new members elected dur- 
ing the business meeting over which 
Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., presided, were Carl B. Ander- 
son, Spaulding Bakeries, Inc.; Clinton 
L. Brooke, Merck & Co.; George H. 
Coppers, National Biscuit Co.; Kurt 
Preuss, Basic Foods Sales Corp., and 
William Probst, Diamond Crystal- 
Colonial Salt division of General 
Foods Corp. 

The next golf party and meeting 
will be held at Baltusrol Club, Spring- 
field, N.J., May 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. H. MURRIN NAMED HEAD 
OF MINNEAPOLIS SHIPPERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frank H. Mur- 
rin, Searle Grain Co., was elected 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Assn. at a dinner meeting 
April 3 at Charlie’s Cafe. He succeeds 
David S. Levin, Continental Grain Co. 

John M. Scroggins, Scroggins Grain 
Co., was named vice president, and 
Robert B. McWhite, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors, 
in addition to the officers, were Daniel 
T. McLaughlin, Burdick Grain Co.; 
John T. Henry, Victoria Elevator Co.; 
Robert B. Parrott, Cargill, Inc., and 
Robert T. Serumgard, Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. S. WALKER NAMED TO 
BORDEN SALES POSITION 


NEW YORK—Robert S. Walker 
has been placed in charge of sales of 
bakery products for the southeastern 
area of the Borden Co.’s Whitson 
Products division, according to Ger- 
ald H. Stuart, general manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Walker will be stationed in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and for the present 
will specialize in promotion of “E-Z 
Cheez,” the new Whitson spray-dried 
bakers’ cheese. 

A graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and a member of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
Mr. Walker has been engaged in bak- 
ery production in the Southeast for 
the past 30 years. { 


Chicago Bakers 
Club Host to AIB 
Students, Faculty 


CHICAGO — Students and faculty 
members of the American Institute 
of Baking were guests the evening of 
April 18 of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago at a buffet dinner in the club 
quarters, Sherman Hotel. The gather- 
ing was the first of what will be a 
regular schedule of AIB “open house” 
nights for each course of students. 

Over 60 AIB students, practically 
the entire current registration, were 
present, along with eight instructors. 
Members of the Bakers Club present 
totaled around 50. 

Following an hour and a half of 
visiting and dining on baked ham, 
roast turkey, potato salad and all the 
trimmings, John T. Cusack, general 
sales manager, Central Waxed Paper 
Co., first vice president of the Bakers 
Club, welcomed the visiting students. 
His friendly words of good will and 
encouragement were echoed by James 
Henderson, Wagner Baking Corp., 
second vice president, and N. G. An- 
derson, Chicago manager, Bay State 
Milling Co., treasurer of the Bakers 
Club. 

Fred Stella, Stella Baking Co., 
Danville, Ill., president of the Illinois 
Bakers Assn., and Richard O. Roh- 
wedder, Purity Baking Corp., Chi- 
cago, president of the alumni asso- 
ciation of the AIB, made brief talks 
to the student visitors. J. W. Hines, 
retired, one of the oldest living mem- 
bers of the baking industry, encour- 
aged the student bakers by outlining 
the many opportunities that exist in 
the industry today. 

William Walmsley, principal emeri- 
tus, AIB School of Baking, responded 
by telling the students that the op- 
portunity of meeting the many and 
varied industry leaders could be de- 
scribed as of “priceless” value to 
them in their future careers. 

Executives of the AIB present in- 
cluded Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., president 
and chairman of the board; Howard 
O. Hunter, executive vice president, 
and Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
director. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BAKERS PLAN PARTY 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe New Or- 
leans Master Bakers Assn. has 
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planned a supper dance for members, 
allied friends, bakers and their fam- 
ilies, to be held at Lenfant’s Boule- 
vard Room May 15, from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m. Mr. Larry Long, chairman of 
the special committee in charge of 
the affair, requested everyone to 
attend in sports clothes rather than 
the conventional evening attire. With 
this concession to the male sex, Mr. 
Long is looking forward to a record 
attendance. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SUCCESS CLAIMED IN 
MOTHBALL FLEET USE 
FOR GRAIN STORAGE 


NEW YORK—The use of idle Lib- 
erty ships as floating storehouses for 
grain has proved a successful experi- 
ment, according to Ralph Y. DeWolfe, 
director of the New York commodity 
office of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture. Of the $50 million worth 
of grain stored in ships at Jones Point 
on the Hudson River for the past two 
years, 95% has been recently removed 
and exported with a reported loss of 
only 100 bu. Four ships remain to be 
unloaded within the next month. 

This type of storage became neces- 
sary in July, 1949, when other facili- 
ties were taxed to capacity with the 
265 million bushels taken from 1948 
wheat crop on loan or purchase agree- 
ment by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
in price support. Early in 1950 insect 
infestation was reported and some of 
the wheat had to be removed for 
fumigation. Of this, part was export- 
ed and the rest replaced. 

Altogether about 8 million bushels, 
or nearly half the grain, was fumi- 
gated. About four months ago boxcar 
shortages forced the Department of 
Agriculture to call on the supply 
here to meet foreign relief commit- 
ments. 

Nearly all of the grain was wheat 
and the only damage at shipment 
time was 100 bu. where hatch covers 
leaked. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A-D-M HEAD DESCRIBES 
FLAX, SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Experimental 
pioneering by the flax and soybean 
processing industry has led to new 
and varied uses for its products and 
has materially added to the income 
of farmers, T. L. Daniels, president, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, said here in a talk before the 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis. 

Before World War II, Mr. Daniels 
said, much of the flaxseed came from 
Argentina. The war threatened to 
cut off this supply, and Midwest 
farmers were encouraged to hike their 
production of the crop. 

Production in the Midwest increased 
to 324,480,000 bu. from 1941 to 1950, 
more than three times that of the 
previous 10 years. 

Research, leading to new products, 
also resulted in a jump in soybean 
production, Mr. Daniels said. : 

Accompanying Mr. Daniels to the 
session were P. S. Duff, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of A-D-M, Ellis 
English, president Commander-Lara- 
bee division, and Gene Fowler, press 
relations. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXCHANGE MEMBER 

BUFFALO—The Universal Grain 
Co., New York, has become a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
through purchase of the member- 
ship of the Illinois Grain Corp. Ches- 
ter Ash, formerly of Gateway Milling 
Co., Buffalo, is representative for 
Universal. 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON—Cover 
picture fans of The Northwestern 
Miller, of whom there are a great 
many, will find a special interest in 
the discovery, resulting from a casual 
recent correspondence, that Harry 
Fenn, painter of many an old mill for 
this journai’s covers of many years 
ago, has an artist son who likewise 
found that such subjects had an ir- 
resistible -attraction for him. W. J. 
Fenn, the son, is in his 88th year. He 
lives at Chula Vista, Cal. His father 
died in 1911 at his home in Mont- 
clair, N.J. 

Harry Fenn was born in Richmond, 
Surrey, England, Sept. 14, 1838. As a 
boy he displayed unusual ability with 
the brush and pencil, but his father 
objected to his becoming a profes- 
sional artist and apprenticed him as 
a wood engraver to a firm in London. 
He gained decided skill at this very 
difficult art. 

Modern methods of photo-engraving 
did not then exist. The illustrator in 
the days of Harry Fenn’s youth drew 
or painted his subjects on blocks of 
boxwood, the hard, close-grained wood 
of the box tree, and the engraver with 
his tools reproduced in incised lines 
the drawing created by the artist. An 
electrotype usually was produced from 
this engraving for use in printing. 


@ Resumes His Painting—In 1857 
Harry Fenn came to the U.S. and se- 
cured employment as a wood engraver 
with the firm of Harper Brothers, 
New York City. In a few years he 
gave up engraving and returned to 
his first art interest. He becarne an 
illustrator and water color painter. 
After a period of art study in Italy he 
was sent, with several other artists, 
on a tour of the U.S., making illus- 
trations for “Picturesque America.” 
This work was published in two vol- 
umes by Appleton Co., New York 
City. It was the largest and most ex- 
pensive work of its kind at that date 
in this country. Because of its suc- 
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cess, Appleton ventured upor: a larger 
undertaking, “Picturesque Europe,” 
and “Picturesque Palestine.” In 1873, 
accompanied by his family, Fenn went 
to Europe to make illustrations for 
the former work and subsequently 
spent two winters for the last of the 
trio, “Picturesque Palestine,” in Syria 
and Sinai. He made the major part 
of the illustrations for all the works 
mentioned. 

Returning to the U.S. in 1881, Fenn 
spent his energies in illustrating, 
etching and water color painting. He 
was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society and the Sal- 
magundi Club of New York, a profes- 
sional artists’ club. A gold medal for 
his pictures exhibited at the first Chi- 
cago Fair was presented to him. Dur- 
ing his extensive trips, throughout 
the U.S., and especially New England, 
he made a number of sketches of old 
time flour mills, powered by water 
wheels or wind. Many of these became 
cover illustrations for The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 


@ The Son Follows Suit—Although he 
was born in this country, W. J. Fenn 
was educated mainly in England. He 
studied art in Paris and at the Art 
Students League of New York City 
and the Art Guild of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He became an illustrator of travel 
articles and made pen drawings for 
Century Magazine and other publica- 


Old Bermuda Mill 


tions. Many of his drawings of archi- 
tectural and art subjects appeared 
in the Century dictionary. Several of 
his water color paintings appeared 
in American Water Color Society ex- 
hibitions in New York City, and his 
oils and water colors at exhibitions in 
Newark Museum, N.J., and in art gal- 
leries at Gloucester, Mass. | 

Mr. Fenn is a member of LaJolla 
Assn. and San Diego Art Guild, where 
he has exhibited oil paintings and 
water colors. An example of his pen 
and pencil drawings and two water 
colors were accepted by the Acquisi- 


tion Committee of the Fine Arts So- 
ciety for their permanent collection in 
the fine arts gallery. 

Mr. Fenn is a naturalist. For eight 
years he kept bees on his ranch at 
Ballena, Cal., making a _ scientific 
study of them. From 1892 to 1898 he 
traveled thoughout California, Lower 
California and Mexico with Frank 
Stephens, the prominent naturalist, 
who was collecting natural history 
specimens for the U.S. government 
and private museums. He made the 
natural history drawings for two 
books on the birds and mammals of 
California. 

A representative group of W. J. 
Fenn’s sketches and water color paint- 
ings of old mills, made at various 
times during his long life, is repro- 
duced in the engravings on this page. 


Ile aux Coudres Mill Near Quebec 


A BOLTING MONOPOLY — A pe- 
culiar struggle took place in the lat- 
ter half of the Seventeenth Century 
over a monopoly of bolting. In 1678 
Governor Andros gave New York City 
the right to bolt all the flour used 
in the city. Jasper Danckaerts, in 
1680, described the case as follows: 

“The governor at last has for- 
bidden any flour to be bolted except 
in the city, or to be exported, un- 
less (the exporters) come and reside 
in the city, and buy their burger or 
trader-right, which is five beaver 
skins, and has forbidden all persons 
whomsoever from carrying on trade, 
except those whom he licenses, and 
who know what they must pay him 
yearly, according to the amount of 
their sales. All goods sold outside the 
city, in the country, must be bought 
in New York, and not imported on 
private account from abroad. Madame 
Van Rensselaer had even erected a 
new bolting mill before the last har- 
vest by his advice,which was not yet 
in operation, when he _ prohibited 
bolting.” 

In 1691 Governor Dongan strength- 
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ened this law by ordering all flour 
not bolted in the city to be seized. 
Nor was any flour permitted to be 
exported from the colony unless 
bolted in the city. This practically 
ruined the bolting business outside 


Mill at Sudbury, Mass. 


the city, and the General Assembly 
and the governor were compelled by 
outside districts in 1694 to abolish 
the monoply. This in turn created a 
great furor in the city, which was 
declared to be irretrievably ruined, 
and the livelihood of all the inhabi- 
tants destroyed. 


The losses now occurring under the 
International Wheat Agreement, sim- 
ilar to those which occurred under 
the British Canadian Wheat Agree- 
ment, are not by accident. They re- 
sult from a basic defect inherent in 
all compulsory state marketing 
schemes; namely, that no govern- 
ment, nor any one else, can ever set 
a satisfactory price for the future, 
for no one can possibly foresee those 
future world conditions that govern 
price.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


eee 
NEIGHBOR—OLD STYLE 
Great-aunt Carrie loved to take 
Pies and cookies, biscuits, cake 


And other good things she would 
bake 


Out to her neighbors, sick or well. 
Then she'd sit and “rest a spell,” 
And hear the news they had to tell. 


Her pleasure was so innocent, 

Her visits always so well-meant 
She found a welcome wherever she 
went. 


Now folks recall her basket, high 

With devils food and lemon pie, 

And wish her back . . . and so do I. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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FORGOTTEN PRICE FACTORS 


OMETIMES it seems as if in this generation 

we have forgotten the simple, old-fashioned 
facts about supply and demand. Do the profes- 
sors of economics mention them any more? Price 
seems to be popularly understood as an imple- 
ment of bureaucratic control. It is something you 
ask your congressman to regulate, and about 
which congressmen make a law which, in turn, 
the current political administration uses as a 
device of the welfare state for pleasing as inany 
voters as possible. 

Yet all the time those old laws of supply 
and demand remain realities—the only sound 
economic facts of the marketplace, the only 
real makers of the values which are represented 
in price. Searle Grain Co., Ltd, in a trade 
bulletin, does us a timely service in reminding 
us of this, and we are pleased to move over 
for what may appropriately be called a guest 
editorial, wrapped up in the paragraphs that 
follow and illustrated graphically in the en- 
graving we borrow from the same source. 

Some people believe (we have begun to 
quote freely but not word for word) that grain 
prices are made by speculators or by grain men, 
or in some mysterious fashion by the grain 
exchange. The simple truth is that the prices of 
wheat and other commodities are made by the 
worldwide factors of supply and demand as they 
become known at any moment. The operations 
of traders and buyers and sellers, and of specu- 
lators who buy grain and hold it until millers 
require it later, while they make small ripples in 
the prices as they rise and fall, do not affect the 
important rises and falls, the price fluctuations, 
which are made only by supply and demand. 

The innumerable factors of supply and de- 
mand are so neatly indicated in the graph that 
they need not be further diagrammed for such 
a sophisticated audience as the readers of this 
journal. Nothing needs to be said about them 
save that it is, of course, impossible for a 
government or any person or group of persons to 
forecast how these factors will increase or dam- 
age a crop. No one, therefore, can forecast 
what the supply of grains will be in the future. 
The same thing can be said of the factors of 
demand. 3 

Inflations and deflations of money cause highs 
and lows in the general levels of prices, and here 
again government is powerless to _ predict. 
For instance, the price of wheat to the French 
farmer in 1914 was 8 francs a bushel. Today it 
is 700 francs a bushel. But the 700 francs today 
buys no more than 8 francs bought in 1914. Per- 
haps, however, governments have psychic powers 
revealed by traitors and spies. Do 
Ottawa and Washington know something of 
those mysterious forces, far away from our own 
workaday world, which primarily govern the 
human behavior factors of supply and demand? 
Investigators tell us that it is probable that 
certain rays and waves are continually bombard- 
ing this earth, emanating from the solar system 
and far beyond in the universe—sunspots, solar 
rays, infra-red rays, ultra-violet rays, gamma 
rays, electromagnetic rays, electronic rays and 
many other kinds of rays and waves—which 
make the weather, affect the vitality and popu- 
lation of human beings, animals, insects, bac- 
teria and fungi, and so influence the factors 
of supply and demand. 

The open market cannot forecast prices for 
the future any more than can the government. 
It is, however, an amazingly accurate instrument 
for registering at any time the innumerable 
worldwide factors of supply and demand as they 
become known and recorded. The open market 
translates the balance of these forces into a 
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correct: price at any moment. The open market, 
experienced observers believe, is as accurate an 
instrument for determining the price of wheat 
or any other commodity at any moment as a 
watch is accurate for registering time, or a ther- 
mometer for registering the temperature. 

We might, of course, draw the blinds and 
pull the dark curtains in the house in daytime, 
turn on the electric light and pretend it was 


FACTORS MAKING 
SUPPLY & DEMAND 


AND SO 


THE OPEN MARKET 


nighttime, but outside the sun would still rise in 
his majestic course and give bright daylight. We 
might recalibrate all the thermometers in the 
world so they would show a steady 70 degrees 
above zero, but it would still be 120 degrees 
or more in the tropics and it would still at 
times be 30 below zero in northerly regions. All 
these tricks of interfering with the brightness 
of daylight and the temperature would merely 
result in self-deception. So it is when prices 
are artificially set. The government can set an 
artificial price for wheat for the future, but 
still the great worldwide forces of supply and 
demand will from moment to moment make 
the proper price. They only are all-wise and man 
is puny and impotent in his defiance of them. 


AOM LATCHSTRING IS OUT 


HERE was a time when the mill manager 
was the dusty miller himself. Now, we have 
no doubt, there are mill offices in which, if there 
is any dust at all on the mahogany desk-tops, it is 
not flour dust but graphite from the salesman- 
ager’s pencil sharpener. Which is a circuitous 
way of saying that the busy milling executive 
of today is generally far removed from his plan- 
sifters and is deprived—by competitive circum- 
stances almost beyond his control—of the pleas- 
ure and profit of intimate acquaintance with his 
machinery and many of the men who run it. 
Because of this stern situation the executive 
brass attending the forthcoming annual conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federation in Chicago 
will certainly welcome an invitation that has 
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come to them from the Association of Operative 
Millers. The operatives will be meeting in Chicago 
in the same week, and although a different hotel 
will be headquarters, opportunities for dropping 
in on the AOM sessions could undoubtedly be 
found. L. E. Collier, president of the Association 
of Operative Millers, thinks this would be a very 
good idea. He says in his letter of invitation: 

“Since the problem of the millers is also the 
problem of the mill owner or manager, I fee! 
that this mutual responsibility should result in 
a closer alliance and understanding, and we sin- 
cerely hope that it will be possible for a consider- 
able number of the membership of the federation 
to favor us with your presence during the course 
of our convention.” 

The operatives have made even a more pointed 
approach to management. M. F, Mulroy, executive 
vice president of Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
one of the featured speakers of the AOM meeting, 
and another is Rogers C. B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., now a member of the 
Pillsbury corporate family. 


MODERN SOCIALISM means the assump- 
tion by the state of the responsibility and author- 
ity for the control of the entire economic system. 
This does not mean that the state will take over 
every farm, mine, shop and factory. It will operate 
the great basic functions of credit, power, fuel, 
transportation and insurance. The rest of the eco- 
nomic system may be kept in private hands but 
must be operated according to plans made by 
the state and carried out under the supervision 
and compulsion of government bureaus. This is 
the type of Socialism with which America is now 
threatened. And just as it fastened itself on 
Britain by a movement that avoided calling itself 
Socialist, so it is being promoted in America by 
persons and organizations that never use the word 
Socialism. They call their system the “Planned 
Economy,” What that cunning label means is 
precisely the same thing that is now in operation 
in Britain. The advocates of planning believe that 
the economic system must cease to be a free sys- 
tem and that the state, which under our system 
was forbidden to intervene in the management of 
industry, should be established as the master of 
industry with the power to make the plans fo: 
the whole economic system.—John T. Flynn, in 
“The Road Ahead.” 

@®ees 


PITY THE POOR JOURNALIST 
EMBERS of the staff of The Northwestern 
Miller and its associated publications— 

Feedstuffs, The American Baker and Milling Pro- 
duction—are developing glazed expressions. They 
feel somewhat like a front line infantry regiment 
just before a Big Push. Readers who have come 
home from one convention with aching arches 
and that tired feeling should have some sympathy 
for us, for we are faced, in a nine-day period in 
Chicago, with covering seven national conventions, 
all of them important to the industries we serve. 

Starting on May 9, there is a meeting of the 
National Vitamin Oil Assn.; the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. meets on May 10-11; the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. on May 13; the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors on May 
13-14; the American Corn Millers Federation on 
May 14; the Millers National Federation on May 
14-16; the Association of Operative Millers on 
May 14-18. 

Of course, the sun seldom sets on a day in 
which a convention has not been held some place 
in the U.S., but there never has been such a 
concentration of this type of activity in the fields 
related to grain processing. Usually there is 
enough time between the meetings to repair per- 
sonal damage. But now—well, the slippers had 
better be ready for us when we get home. And the 
BiSoDol. 
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HEADS PRODUCTION MEN—Jack W. Tesch, production superintendent for 
the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, and recently elected president of 
the Wisconsin Production Men’s Club, is shown above “on the job” in the 
Jaeger plant discussing pan straps with Oswald F. Jaeger, production manag- 
er of the bakery and a past president of the production group. Mr. Tesch 
has been with the Jaeger bakery since he started scraping pans as a youth 
of 18 when he worked part time for the company after school. Following 
graduation from high school he joined the firm on a full-time basis, continu- 
ing there until called into service in 1941. After serving until 1945 in the 
Food Service Program and with the cooks and bakers school, Mr. Tesch 
rejoined Jaeger’s and became production superintendent. He is a charter 
member of the Wisconsin Production Men’s Club. 





MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
CLOSE MEETING SEASON 


MINNEAPOLIS — The final meet- 
ing of the year was held by the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club April 27. Plans for the allied 
trades’ part in the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota took up the bulk of the business 
portion of the meeting. 

H. H. Ferrell, International Milling 
Co., chairman of the allied luncheon 
May 14, announced that Wes Fesler, 
new University of Minnesota football 
coach, would be the star attraction. 
R. H. Hansen, Standard Brands, Inc., 
said that the commodore and queen 
of the Minneapolis Aquatennial would 
be present at the baker-allied lunch- 
eon May 15, with John Ford, popular 
local radio personality, as master of 
ceremonies, and the king and queen 
of the St. Paul Winter Carnival. 

Ove Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake 
Shop, Minneapolis, program chairman 
of the state bakers’ association, ap- 
peared at the meeting as a guest of 
the allied trades to explain com- 
pleted program plans for the conven- 
tion. Final plans were completed for 
the allied trades’ cocktail lounge and 
coffee bar and the concluding Hoo- 
Pee-Par-Tee, which will again be a 
feature of the meeting. 

A proposed change in the by-laws 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry in order to pro- 


vide for both a secretary and treas- 
urer was discussed. 

W. E. Lingren, The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, president of the 
allieds, appointed the following to 
serve as a nominating committee, to 
present a full slate of officers for 
election at the first fall meeting: 
George Ruud, S. Gumpert Co., chair- 
man; Walter Hall, Chapman & Smith 
Co., and A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Lingren will also be 
an ex officio member of the com- 
mittee. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERWIN REPORTS GAIN 
IN ENRICHMENT SALES 


NEW YORK—A substantial in- 
crease in sales of B-E-T-S food en- 
richment tablets was reported by P. 
Val Kolb, president of Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc., at the close of a five-day 
annual sales meeting held recently at 
Rye, N.Y. Mr. Kolb attributed the in- 
crease to the general acceptance of 
enriched bread. The sales of VextraM, 
Sterwin’s ‘family flour enrichment 
mixture, have also shown increases, 
Mr. Kolb said. 

Sales of bulk vitamins have report- 
edly shown a substantial increase, 
reflected in both increasing military 
and civilian uses. 

L. L. McAninch, Sterwin district 
sales manager with headquarters in 
Kansas City, was chairman of the 
committee on flour enrichment mix- 
tures. 








La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 
improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 
Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 

Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 

indications provide tangible evidence. They 

Merck Enrichment Wafers afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY of America have the enviable opportunity and 
(no crumbling or dusting) -SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 


your production schedule) — and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). health and increased physical and mental vigor 
In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 


Mentbe > time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; to the people of America—through Enrich- 
— Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. ment. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
WAFERS New York, N.Y. © St. Louis, Mo. 


Elkton, Va. * Danville, Pa. « ee * Los Angeles, Calif 
In Canada: 
MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal * Toronto «+ ValleyfelA 
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OPS Amends Price 
Order Governing 
CCC Sales Prices 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has announced an 
action permitting the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to sell commodities at 
prices equal to the higher of (1) the 
highest price a purchaser could pay 
to any of his usual suppliers under 
GCPR, or (2) the minimum sales 
price authorized by Section 407 of 
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the Agricultural Act of 1949 or by 
Section 112 (e) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948. 

The action amends Supplement 14 
to the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion. It will be effective April 23. Be- 
fore this amendment there was no 
provision recognizing the agency’s ac- 
tivities under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948. Also, SR 14 failed to 
give full consideration to CCC's op- 
erating methods, which differ from 
norma! trade practices since the agen- 
cy does not operate in the market in 
a day-to-day manner, officials said. 

Prices established for sales by CCC 
during the base period were in many 
instances at greatly reduced levels 


Laminated Packages 


Provide 


reaseproot [eerratteys 


for Brown'n Serve 


and below those prices generally pre- 
vailing for commercial sellers. Fur- 
thermore, the agency has been unable 
to avail itself of the advantages of 
the pass-through provisions of GCPR 
because the agency is not currently 
buying many of the commodities it 
has stockpiled, according to OPS. 

It is apparent, officials said, that to 
require CCC to sell commodities at 
prices no higher than its base period 
ceiling price would preclude it from 
obtaining full market value for these 
commodities and would afford unwar- 
ranted profits to purchasers who had 
previously obtained increased ceiling 
prices under the GCPR. 


The following example, officials 
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GREASEPROOF—MOISTUREPROOF LAMINATED PACKAGES 


LENGTHEN SHELF LIFE OF BROWN 


"N SERVE PRODUCTS 


Brown ’n Serve products need more protection than fully baked goods, And experience has taught 
that laminated packages are highly desirable for three very important reasons: 


} 


against off odors and flavors. 


GREASEPROOF — MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION prevents the transfer of 


shortening and moisture from the product to the package, and forms an excellent barrier 


STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION protects the contents against rough handling 


®@ and crushing in stacking and in transit. Good physical protection should never be over- 


looked in packaging Brown ’n Serve products. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


stimulates sales 


The high-quality paperboard in 


laminated packages permits the use of colorful designs and attractive pictures. Windows 
may be added to give all the desired visibility. 


’ BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


11] WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


on of America, Chicago nois 


Container C 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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said, illustrates how this amendment 
corrects that situation: 

A purchaser of a certain commod- 
ity made purchases from three usual 
suppliers during the base period un- 
der GCPR, at (1) 12¢ bu., (2) 12%¢ 
bu., (3) 13¢ bu. CCC could sell this 
Same purchaser the same commodity 
under the same conditions, at 13¢ bu., 
even though the highest price at 
which the agency sold this same com- 
modity to that class of purchaser dur- 
ing the base period was only 11¢ bu. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMIL HILBERT ENTERTAINS 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Otto L. Bergt, secre- 
tary of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
opened the program following lunch- 
eon April 17 for the April birthday 
luncheon meeting by introducing the 
members celebrating birthdays in 
April; Arthur L. Beaver, the Humko 
Co.; Karl Fromm, Nulomoline Co., 
and George Siml, Sim] & Sowles, all 
of Chicago. Each of these members 
received a memento commemorating 
the day. 

The “Rembrandt” of the baking in- 
dustry, Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bak- 
ery, Chicago, was introduced. Mr. 
Hilbert told of his coming to Amer- 
ica and discovering in lonely hours 
after a hard day’s work in the bake- 
shop that sketching and painting in- 
terested him. With very limited means 
at his disposal, he tried to further 
his love for painting and artistry by 
attending the Art Institute and even 
went so far as to try his hand in com- 
mercial art. 

His inability to master the English 
language worked as a handicap, and 
before too long it was necessary to 
give up the commercial art business. 
As he explained, “I went back to the 
bakeshop where, because I knew how 
to bake, I did not need to master the 
English language to be understood.” 

After some time and recouping of 
finances, he tried his artistic talent 
again by using sugars, marzipan and 
other such icings. 

The highlight of the program was 
the unveiling of a cake bearing a 
colored portrait of General MacAr- 
thur which Mr. Hilbert had included 
with many other samples of his art. 
This unveiling was recorded by WGN 
—TV to be shown on the news reels 
over TV stations. Mr. Hilbert was in- 
terviewed. 

Henry Topp, field secretary for the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, then unveiled and presented 
to Louise K. Buell, executive man- 
ager of the club, a portrait executed 
by Mr. Hilbert showing her “in ac- 
tion” at the telephone. Mr. Topp ex- 
plained that the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, in fact of the nation, thought 
of Miss Buell in terms of “the sweet- 
heart of the baking industry” and it 
was only fitting that this likeness all 
done in sugar be presented as a token 
of the high regard and esteem of the 
members of the baking industry. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAXWELL KULLA JOINS 
RELCO SPECIALTIES, INC. 


NEW YORK—Maxwell Kulla has 
joined the staff of Relco Specialties, 
Inc., manufacturing food chemical 
firm, in charge of merchandising the 
company’s line of bakers’ specialties. 
The announcement was made by Al- 
exander Doerffer, executive of the 
firm. 

Mr. Kulla has been in the flour dis- 
tributing business for the past 30 
years. He has also represented the 
Peerless Bread Machinery Corp., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, in the eastern states, and 
the Martin Oven Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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“Big Business in Bakery Products“’ 
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The Bakery Department—a Customer “Magnet” 


OOD, well-run bakery depart- 
ments in modern up-to-date 
food stores are not only a cus- 
tomer “magnet,” but a source of good 
net profit. This is well known but it 
was doubly proved in a study made 
among several hundred retail grocer 
customers. 
It is necessary to keep the follow- 
ing points in mind. The baking in- 


By Rose Marie Kiefer 
National Association of Retail Grocers 


dustry is large and important. Esti- 
mated sales volume is more than $3 
billion, with 65% of this volume 
through retail food stores. On the av- 


erage, grocers get 8% of their total 

from the sale of bakery products. 
Sales of bakery products—good 

quality products—are increasing, and 
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That's why I use 


GILT EDGE Jp 'AlEDGr 
with New E-8 Emulsifier ss: 


BAKERS KNOW the value of using a shortening 


\ 
JIN 


that gives them the steady, uniform perform- 
ance you get with Gilt Edge. This all-vegetable 
shortening with new E-8 Emulsifier has super 
blending action... gives you a smoother, creamier 
batter. Use Gilt Edge and you'll get greater vol- 
ume in all your baking. You'll give your cus- 


tomers better baked goods—every time. 


BR)ADAN 


— SS errr 


among the grocers surveyed, 63% are 
now carrying and selling more bakery 
goods than before the war. 

Most bakery products are profit- 
able. For example, it has been found 
that a 3 by 5-ft. bakery department 
can and has produced sales volume of 
$100 a week, or $350 a sq. ft. annu- 
ally—compared with an average sales 
a square foot of $53.50 on all foods. 
Grocers—again the average—devote 
5% of their floor space to bakery 
products. 


Proper Planning Vital 


The proper setting up and operat- 
ing of a bakery department requires 
some methodical planning. The grocer 
knows buying and selling, record 
keeping, pricing, merchandising, ad- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mrs. Rose Marie Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, before 
last year’s Heart of America Bakers 
Convention. 





vertising and seasonal shopping hab- 
its, but he must give real attention 
to his bakery products; and above 
all he must realize that as perish- 
ables they require some special at- 
tention just as do his produce and 
meat items. 

Only 6% of the retailers studied 
bake their own products—and approx- 
imately two out of every three, sens- 
ing the trend of the times and the 
desires of the housewives to trade in 
a complete one-stop food store, have 
local arrangements for some sort of 
fresh sweet bakery items. 

These include all sorts of arrange- 
ments, from concession operations to 
pick up by the retailer of the items 
he chooses to feature and outright 
purchase of them. Forty-one percent 
of those interviewed purchase the fol- 
lowing items from local bakers: Buns, 
cakes, coffee cakes, cookies, dough- 
nuts, pies, rolls, tarts, etc. Note that 
47% of the grocers interviewed will 
take care of orders for special cakes 
like weddings, birthday or other spe- 
cial occasions. 

Most retailers believe the best lo- 
cation for the bakery department is 
near the end of the customers’ shop- 
ping tour. This seems sensible, since 
baked goods are quite perishable and 
when picked up while the shopper is 
just starting her trip through the 
store, may be crushed and damaged 
with other goods piled on top. 

Then, too, sweet baked goods are 
apt to be purchased for the evening 
meal or for the following morning 
breakfast, after the housewife has 
finished shopping for her major meal 
items. Keep in mind that this is not 
an infallible rule as to location—but 
the retailers interviewed felt the bak- 
ery department located at the end 
of the shopping tour served as an ex- 
cellent reminder. 

Let’s look at one retailer's com- 
ments: “We ought all to have more 
respect for baked goods---the retailer, 
the baker and the bakery salesman. 
Mashed, misshapen merchandise can 
discredit an otherwise attractive dis- 
play to the extent that it will actual- 
ly discourage a customer from taking 
anything from the rack. 

“Bakers pride themselves on being 
able to produce a product that has 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 





agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








Since 1556 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








Not many mills can match the infinite 
pains we take in insuring the topmost 


quality for RODNEY flours. For 
RODNEY has developed a corps of 
specialists — equipped with the finest 
facilities—who have acquired a wealth 
of knowledge in working out milling and 
baking problems. This staff of practical- 
minded chemists and experienced mill- 
ers and bakers is continually devoted to 
one objective—the production of flours 
that will produce the best quality loaf. 
And the results of their efforts are 


readily apparent in the fine baking 
performance of RODNEY brands. 
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Recruiting and Training Emergency Manpower 


* * * 


* * * 


© * * 


This Personnel Plan Will Keep Your Bakery Humming During Worker Scarcity 


ESPITE their demonstrated 
D abilities, over-age workers are 
not ordinarily regarded as an 
except in a wartime economy, 
when younger employees are subject 
to draft calls. In the current emer- 
gency, the baking industry is in a 
much more advantageous position 
than many other fields, because 
skilled bakery workers mixers, 
bench hands, cake bakers, bread 
men, etc.—average 60 years of age. 
Obviously, these will not be touched 
by the present acceleration in se- 
lective service draft calls. 
The baking industry will definitely 
have its manpower headaches, how- 
ever—headaches which may be com- 


asset 





EDITOR’S NOTE: As the present 
national emergency goes on, with 
more draft calls and more recruit- 
ment of workers in war industries, 
bakeries, like other businesses, will 
have to face up to tighter and tighter 
supplies of manpower. How to pre- 
pare for and meet this situation is 
discussed in the accompanying arti- 
cle by Mr. Fisher, chairman of the 
board, Fisher & Rudge, Inc., New 
York. The firm is a management con- 
sulting service in industrial, labor 
and community relations. 





plicated, among other things, by pro- 
posed government restrictions on 
manpower designed to forestall hoard- 
ing and to funnel workers into defense 
production. The baking industry’s re- 
placement problem will center on its 
unskilled and semi-skilled employees, 
who may be hit fairly hard. Among 
the latter group we find such per- 
sonnel as slicing boys, shipping clerks, 
order clerks and machine operators. 
Many of the younger men in these 
and allied jobs may have to be re- 
placed in the near future. 

There are four important 
to the replacement program: First, 
determining the men who may be 
lost in coming draft calls, including 
a detailed breakdown of the jobs they 
hold and the skills necessary to re- 
place them; second, establishing a 
training pattern which will move un- 
skilled workers up to semi-skilled 
posts, and semi-skilled to skilled; 
third, a program of labor utilization, 
to make the most of present man- 
power, and fourth, a program de- 
signed to attract new workers 

A most important part of this pro- 
gram is the last named step—the re- 
cruitment of new workers. You have 
six labor pools to depend on: Over- 
age people; women; the handicapped; 
students; minority groups and dis- 
placed people. Of these, women will 
probably constitute the best 
source. They are more numerous than 
any other group, and as a general 
rule are capable of performing many 
baking operations. Women without 
young children may be enlisted for 
full-time jobs. Those with youngsters 
at home, or in grade school, may be 
available for part-time employment. 

Over-age people constitute another 
fertile field. During World War Il 
they did yeoman duty on the indus- 
trial front, including baking, and can 
be counted on to do so again. It may 
often be necessary to offer this group 
special incentives—shorter working 


phases 


By Austin M. Fisher 


hours, longer and more frequent rest 
periods, transportation to and from 
the plant, etc. 

One of the most dependable of 
groups is the so-called “handicapped.” 
During the war, in plant after plant, 
disabled persons outproduced normal 
workers time and time again. They 


also chalked up enviable records for 
safety and low absenteeism. There 
are many baking operations in which 
the handicapped can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Minority groups may also prove a 
good source of new employees. Mem- 
bers of these groups usually have 


29 


the greatest difficulty finding em- 
ployment in times when jobs are 
scarce. When openings multiply, they 
are usually eager to show what they 
can do, and in most cases prove them- 
selves excellent and dependable work- 
ers. 

Students may also afford good re- 
placement material in the baking in- 
dustry, although they usually are not 
available for full-time employment, 
except during summer months. Be 
fore dealing with students, it is ad- 
visable to discuss your problem with 
the local high school principal, speci- 
fying which jobs are likely to be 
open, and working out a satisfactory 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Bakery Department 
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mouth-watering eye appeal, and they 
should be highly commended for their 
achievements. However, the beauty 
is not long lasting when it comes 
into the store and is then piled, one 
on top of the other, like canned goods 
—resulting in much of the merchan- 
dise being completely misshapen. 
This applies to bread as well as to 
sweet goods!” 

It is suggested that you retailers 
be encouraged to make your bakery 
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department the responsibility of some 
one person in the store—even if it is 
only a part time job in a small food 
store. Displays must be maintained, 
kept up to appropriate selling size, 
and orderly and appetizing looking 
at all times. One retailer has a regu- 
lar checking schedule—10 am., 12 
p.m., and 4 p.m.—when the person in 
charge of bakery must take a good 
look at the department, see that it is 
appealing and attractive and appe- 
tizing, and that there are no empty 
spots which make the display appear 
run down or picked over. 

Price marking of all bakery mer- 
chandise is more and more popular. 
Actual tests prove that customers 


want baked goods marked with the 
price and the name of the product. 
A number of practical, attractive 
markers are available, from plastic 
price markers to store-made hand 
written pin cards. 

According to a late study of buy- 
ing habits, many by actual store 
count, 69.8% of all baked goods sales 
were in-store decisions. Believe it or 
not, of the white bread purchased 
62.3% resulted from some type of 
in-store decision. The same survey 
says that purchases of two out of 
three variety loaves were made on 
impulse. Of all rolls purchased, 85% 
were decided on after entering the 
store. Of all the sweet rolls and cof- 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


There’s Nothing Like a Piece of Cake... 


No matter where you are, there's nothing like a piece of good cake. And to 
keep cake good .. . to seal in its oven freshness . . . there is nothing like the 
Riegel Papers especially developed for bakery use, papers that are highly 
protective, attractive to the eye and that work well on high-speed packaging 


machinery. 


There are Riegel Papers for almost any need you may have in protective 
packaging . . . papers that you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency . . . papers that are now serving the sales leaders in many dif- 
ferent fields. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


@ 
_ Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —___ 
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fee cakes purchased, 89.2% of sales 
resulted from impulse. Of the total 
purchases of cake, 91% came from 
decisions after entering the store. 


Survey Indications 

This surely indicates that: (1) @is- 
plays must attract attention; (2) dis- 
plays must be convenient and accessi- 
ble; (3) displays must provide a va- 
riety of products; (4) displays must 
merchandise themselves; (5) pack- 
ages must be arranged to stimulate 
appetite appeal and encourage sales, 
and (6) packages, with informative 
selling messages, must also assist 
sales. 

Mass displays of certain bakery 
items, such as doughnuts at the end 
of baked goods racks, can produce ex- 
cellent results. Other packaged non- 
crushables, mass displayed near the 
bakery department, approximately 
massed for seasonal tie-ins, result in 
considerably stepped-up volume. 

One retailer reported that the spe- 
cial sale of five kinds of hard cookies 
in cellophane bags stepped up the'r 
sales more than $200 a week. Thy 
had the cookies regularly, but now 
package them in cellophane with an 
attractive label and put them at th> 
end of the display so customers can 
help themselves as they leave the 
department. 

There are few year-round depart- 
ments that offer as many seasonal 
and holiday specialties as the bakery 
department. Many retailers have a 
special from the bakery department 
for every day in the week. One says 
that on Wednesday the feature is 
hard rolls, salt bread, nut bread and 
wine cakes; on Tuesdays and Fridays 
it is apple, cherry and pumpkin pie; 
on Saturday the feature is Parker 
House rolls. One week the specialty 
may be large custard angel food cake 
and the next it might be just a plain 
white angel food. 

Bread Is the Drawing Card 

Bread, of course, is the important 
drawing card. Bread has the fastest 
turnover rate of any item in the store 

approximately 300 times a year. A 
$10 investment in bread alone, turn- 
ing it 300 times a year, at 1624% 
gross profit, returns the store $50) 
annually. But the real significance of 
these figures is the way bread can 
be used as “traffic bait” to greater 
overall store sales volume. Bread is 
not eaten alone. Cheese, jams, jellies, 
sandwich spreads, peanut butter, 
gravy mixes, and a dozen other items 
are closely related to bread sales. 
The pulling power of bread makes 
extra sales and higher profits. 

Of course, you know that no great 
industry runs smoothly—and there 
are quite a few rather universal criti- 
cisms of bakers which you need to 
know about, though most of them 
are well known to you. 

First, the old bugaboo of “over- 
loading” still hangs over us. It’s the 
result of either indifference on the 
part of the retailer who is not giving 
sufficient attention to his bakery de- 
partment—or a silver-tongued sales- 
man who either has a _ reasonably 
good story for a trial, guarantees the 
sale, or puts over a very overly-op- 
timistic story about the needs and 
requirements of the store. Yes, I 
know the stale bread is picked up 
but don’t you realize that it’s this 
merchandise in the store which cus- 
tomers pick up and find to be old 
that drives them to other sources, 
including competition, etc.? 

The Value of Freshness 

An extreme example of what I 
mean by the value of freshness in 
the bakery department was reported 
at a meeting just a few weeks ago by 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Barn Raising—an important event in the lives of 
early American settlers—brought together the spe- 
cialized skills of many hands. Working together in 
neighborly cooperation, they quickly accomplish what 
the individual could hardly undertake. It is the 
heritage and tradition of American resourcefulness. 


American 
Tradition----- 


This fine American tradition is likewise the 


working principle in Flour Mills of America. The joining together of many flour mills, 
each with its own particular facilities for the milling of fine bakers flours, under one 
executive responsibility and control, is a distinct contribution to baking progress. 

Millions of bushels of good wheats from which to select the best for modern baking 
values, modern scientific and technical controls in milling production, and high standards 
of uniform baking performance, assures the American Baker of unexcelled service in a 
wide variety of dependable flours, control-milled to meet his particular needs. 


Depend on Flour Mills of America for Performance Flours. 


How. Mills of Stmeriea.Sme. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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West Virginia 
Bakers to Hear 
NAM Executive 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Dr. Allen A. Stockdale of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers will talk on “Freedom Is Your 
Business” at the 13th annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Bakers 
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Assn., to be held July 29-31 at the 
Greenbrier here. = 

Dr. Stockdale will give his address 
at the grand banquet, which starts 
at 7:30 p.m. July 31. Lloyd D. Feuch- 
tenberger, Jr., Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries, Inc., Bluefield, also will speak 
at the banquet. 

Those attending the convention can 
register all day July 29. A business 
meeting and election of officers will 
be held at 9 p.m. that day. 

Events scheduled for July 30 in- 
clude a golf tournament, fishing, 
ladies’ tour of the hotel, luncheon, 


ladies’ bridge tournament, president’s 
~ reception, cocktail party, dinner and 
starlight party. 

The baker-allied business session 
will be held at 10:30 a.m. July 31, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon. 

Reservations should be made with 
Edward R. Johnson, association sec- 
retary, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PULVA REPRESENTATIVES 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J.—The Pulva 
Corp., Perth Amboy, manufacturer of 











ome Salesmen +alk through their hats! 





Smart bakers don’t listen! 


You can’t tell me all nonfat dry 
milk solids are alike-—-even if they 
do look alike. 


What's more, Breadlac is Bakery- 
Tested! That means I'm sure that, 
loaf after loaf, my bread will have 
the same silky-soft texture, rich 
brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality. And what flavor 
and aroma! Bread- 

lac makes the qual- 

ity bread that 

builds sales! 





| want nonfat milk solids that give 

me every good baking quality. Pu- 

rity ... Freshness... Flavor... 

Uniformity . . . Absorption and 

Yield. | won't jeopardize my high- 

ratio formulas by using anything 
but Borden’s Bak- 
ery- Tested Bread- 
lac. 








Give me Borden’s Breadlac every 
time. Borden's uses only highest- 
quality milk. And to make abso- 
lutely sure it is the best quality, 
it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 








©The Borden Company 


% REMEMBER, Borden's pioneered the 
Bakcry Test years ago. And Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the standard . 
of measurement in leading baking re- 
search laboratories today! 


Take extra care with your 
bread and cake formulas... 


Insist on Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 


BREADLAC 


The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS Gx) FOR BAKERS 
; ” 
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screw feed pulverizers, has appointed 
the following sales and service rep- 
resentatives: R. W. Fox, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; Harold L. Heakin Co., 
Inc., San Francisco; King-Gage En- 
gineering Co., Boston, and the Proc- 
ess Engineering & Equipment Corp., 
St. Louis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CALIFORNIA RETAILERS 
PROTEST CODE REPEAL 


SACRAMENTO — California retail 
bakers have been alerted by trade 
associations to protest the bill now 
pending before the state senate, No. 
967. This proposed legislation would 
repeal all present state laws cover- 
ing retail bakeries, known as the 
health and safety code. 

The result would be to put bakery 
regulations up to each community, 
and leave enforcement to each com- 
munity. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Los Angeles has taken 
the position that “‘the present law has 
been fair and workable over the years, 
and that if new laws or changes are 
needed, there is no reason why the 
present state law should not be 
amended so that regulations are uni- 
form and workable for all.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERNEST S. STATELER 
JOINS WAHL-HENIUS 


CHICAGO — The Wahl-Henius In- 
stitute has announced that Ernest S. 
Stateler recently joined its consult- 
ing staff. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Mr. Stateler 
has served as associate editor of Food 
Industries. As an industrial research 
fellow at Mellon Institute his work 
covered such fields as baking tech- 
nology, flavor development and con- 
trol, yeast culture and production of 
sugar in dough. 

He is a former analyst with the 
Kansas state food laboratory, pro- 
duction superviser with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and chemist, pro- 
duction manager and plant superin- 
tendent for the Eatmor Choco- 
late Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AD SERIES STARTED 
BY NATIONAL STARCH 


NEW YORK — National Starch 
Products, Inc., New York, is start- 
ing a series of institutional advertise- 
ments in national magazines explain- 
ing the importance of adhesives and 
starches in the defense program. 

The company explains that these 
products enter into the making of 
new and replacement parts for guns, 
tanks and planes, and that they sup- 
ply a protective packaging in un- 
favorable climates. Starches are used, 
it adds, in field rations as a basic 
food item, and in drugs and medicines. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 
EMPHASIZE PROMOTION 
LOS ANGELES—A policy of em- 

phasizing sales promotion has been 

adopted by the Master Bakers Retail 

Association of Los Angeles County. 
The board of directors has an- 

nounced that such programs will 
take precedence over other matters 
at meetings. Allied baking companies 
have been asked to present sales 
promotion plans for retail bakers to 
the association as soon as these pro- 
grams become available. 

Time will be scheduled for such 
sales stimulation programs at the 
meetings of the MBRA, it was an- 
nounced by Philip A. Seitz, executive 
secretary. 
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Sa me man? You might be fooled into saying these are two different 
people, because the camera can lie. By using trick lighting, the skilled photographer 
can achieve a startling difference in pictures of the same model. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF WHEAT are skillfully blended to give precise baking characteristics in the flour type. 





Same flour! Never any doubt when you deal with Atkinson. The flour you 
buy today will be exactly the same as the previous lot. Long runs mean accurate 
milling, checked by extra tests at every important point. Bin-Aged* means precise 
aging—a flour fully aged, ready to use. That’s why you should switch to Atkinson 
for absolute uniformity. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3132—All-Metal 
Sifter 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
announced the introduction of its 
newly designed all-metal “Circle” sift- 
er. One of the features of the new 
machine is the elimination of the out- 
er housing or box. The magnesium 
sieves used in the new circle sifter are 
the same as those used for several 





years on other A-C gyratory sifters. 
Sieve screens may be metal or cloth. 

Sifting operations in bakeries and 
many other food and chemical proc- 
essing operations may be simplified 
with the sifter, which is designed to 
remove foreign material from prod- 
ucts and for making a single separa- 
tion of large and small particles, the 
company points out. 


keen 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Designed for sifting dry, free-flow- 
ing granular products, the sifter 
weighs approximately 400 Ib. It fea- 
tures a balanced driving mechanism 
and quick, easy method of sieve as- 
sembly. The sifter is driven by a 
counterbalanced mechanism which 
imparts a gyratory motion to the 
sieves. 

The sifter is driven by a fractional 
h.p. motor equipped with a variable 
pitch sheave for rapid changing of the 
speed. The sifter operates at either a 
1% in. or 2% in. throw and is coun- 
terbalanced to eliminate all vibration. 
Other features of the sifter include 
rubber-mounted support rods, large 
anti-friction bearings, rubber seals 
between sieves to prevent leakage and 
high-capacity sieve area. The sifter 
may be obtained in either a three-, 
four- or five-sieve unit. For further 
information about the sifter, a bulle- 
tin will be supplied upon request. 


No. 3129—Packaging 
Control Pamphlet 


How to utilize the electronic con- 
trols on a packaging line in order to 
bring about automatic statistical 
control of net weights is described in 
a pamphlet by Roger L. Merrill of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, accord- 
ing to the Packaging Institute, which 
is releasing the publication at $1 a 
copy. 

The 16-page pamphlet has nine il- 
lustrations. According to the Pack- 
aging Institute, it explains the the- 
ory of statistical control and asserts 
that manual measurements, calcula- 
tions and plotting are too slow for 
practical use on high speed packaging 
lines. 

The author states that the manual 
control chart method is effective for 
revealing assignable causes of varia- 
tion, but that electronic measuring 
devices can weigh every package on 





No. 3128—Cellulose Bag 
Sealer 





The Northwestern Miller 
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No. 3127—Butter-Vanilla Flavor No. 3129 
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Packaging Control 
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a high speed line and automatically 
adjust filling machines when a pre- 
determined shift of average weight 
takes place. This, says the author, 
permits a reduction in the extent of 
overfilling without incurring the haz- 
ard of underfilling. 


No. 3127—Butter- 
Vanilla Flavor 


A new name, “Buvan,” has been 
given to the butter-vanilla combina- 
tion flavor which was added to the 
line of Magna flavors two years ago 
under the name of “But-O-Van” by 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

Although the name is new, the fla- 
vor remains unchanged, the firm re- 
ports. Tables of correct quantities to 
be used with various classifications of 
products are available. 


No. 3131—Bakers 
Decaleomanias 


New pictorial decals, featuring 
loaves of bread in three dimensional 
effect, have been designed for bakers’ 
trucks by the Meyercord Co., de- 
calcomania manufacturers. 

According to the firm, the decals 
enable bakers to utilize free adver- 
tising space on trucks for sales stim- 
ulation and to provide decorative 
identification. The decals, say the 
designers, offer the advantages of low 
cost, overnight application and wash- 
ability. Done in red, white and blue, 
the decals show an enlarged loaf of 
bread floating in star-studded skies. 


No. 3128—Cellulose 
Bag Sealer 


A device that seals and punches 
cellulose bags and envelopes has been 
introduced by the Sandmann Engi- 
neering Co. The sealing and punching 
unit is mounted on a steel table with 
Masonite top, and the device is posi- 
tioned near the edge of the table top 
so that bags may hang over and be 
lined up on a shelf at the front of the 
machine. 

The manufacturer reports that the 
sealer consists of a set of serrated 


and hardened jaws that are heated 
electrically with an adjustable ther- 
mostat. Fastened to the lower jaw 
is a punch and die set which will au- 
tomatically punch any shape hole de- 
sired. 

According to the firm, removal of 
a single nut releases the upper jaw 
and die set for cleaning. The jaws 
and ‘punch can be operated either by 
the built-in compressed air cylinder 
or manually by foot pedal. The action 
of the unit is described by the com- 
pany as straight up and down motion 
similar to that of a punch press. 

The company reports that a single 
operator can seal and punch 1,100 
bags an hour with this device. Other 
features claimed by the manufactur- 
er are a muffler that silences air ex- 
haust noise and heavy table construc- 
tion that avoids chatter or vibration 
during operations. 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 


High 
Protein 


Fremont Hastings 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 


L 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








CUMTL: . a ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 
anywhere 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
gas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
34 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


161 W. Division St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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e discovered that 2 quality 


Chances are you, too, hav 
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surest - -- and cheapest - -- way © 


consumer's food dollar. 
To assure you of quality baked goods, Midland 
ours are milled in ac exacting tech- 
reliminary crop surveys through actual 

ientific controls eliminate all guess 

tely uniform 


product is the 


peting for the 
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milling processes, sc 
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wor . assure 


baking results. 
romise with Midland’s 


Because there can be no comp 
ing standards, you obtain greater production 
goods with increased sales appeal. 


unvary 
savings and baked 
iness to use yniform-milled flours 


It’s just good bus 
by Midland. 
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Emergency Manpower 





(Continued from page 29) 


time schedule. During the last war, 
the best utilization of student man- 
power was made by firms which em- 
ployed them from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
each day—a schedule which still al- 
lowed them time for study after 
work. Supper was served them in 
the company cafeteria. 

Displaced persons constitute the 
sixth source of new workers, and 
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these, too, are generally dependable. 
Consult your local agency which 
looks after such individuals.. It will 
be glad to cooperate, helping to solve 
your own problems—and theirs. 


Must Be Attracted 


No matter how efficient your re- 
placement program may be, it can- 
not succeed without good communi- 
cations. Prospects will not be at- 
tracted to your plants until they 
know about the opportunities you 
offer—the jobs to be filled, the wage 
rates, working conditions and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Tell them 


and do it as often and in aS many 
ways as possible. Remember, other 
companies and other industries will 
be competing for these same appli- 
eants, and the race will be to the 
swift as well as to the strong. 

How can you reach prospective 
workers? The “help wanted” columns 
will probably be your first thought. 
But while ads may be an essential 
step in your program, they will not 
solve your problem by themselves. 
They must be augmented by publicity 
about the company. It is a good idea 
to conduct a complete publicity pro- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


UT of nearly 1 billion bushels of wheat 

grown in the United States a surpris- 
ingly small percentage has the character- 
istics required for top notch bakery flours. 
The bakery flour miller must choose wisely 
when such wheats come to market, he can- 
not depend on buying anytime a flour sale 
is made. HUNTER flours are backed by 
wheat storage capacity sufficient for nearly 


10 months of milling. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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gram, including news and feature 
stories about the plant. The program 
should be aimed at the local papers 
and radio stations and at any maga- 
zines that are existing in the area. 
Television is a new and fascinating 
medium—one well worth trying. 

Publicity stories can be prepared 

and placed— about the company 
and its officers, its growth, and the 
role it plays in the community, its 
labor relations program and new 
products. Such articles should fea- 
ture the firm’s job opportunities, its 
training and advancement programs, 
working conditions and other aspects 
which will interest prospective work- 
ers. 

Don’t neglect word-of-mouth pub- 
licity. Discuss your employment needs 
with local club leaders, religious 
workers and others who may be in 
a position to spread your message. Be 
sure to notify your present employees 
of prospective openings. If they be- 
lieve your firm to be a good place to 
work in, they will pass the word 
along to their friends. To derive the 
greatest possible benefit from this 
method, revive some of the tech- 
niques used during the war to stimu- 
late workers’ interest in bringing in 
recruits; such as prize contests and 
awards for those who produce the 
most applicants. Before monetary rec- 
ords are announced, however, check 
them against existing wage stabiliza- 
tion orders. 


Analyze the Jobs 

While replacement is the heart of 
your manpower problem, it is not the 
whole story. Before undertaking any 
drive for recruits, for example, it is 
necessary to analyze thoroughly all 
bakery job classifications, to deter- 
mine exactly the degree of training 
and skill needed to fill them satis- 
factorily. How long a period, for ex- 
ample, is required to train a ma- 
chine operator before he becomes 
expert in adding water, yeast and 
other ingredients to the flour? 

Your analysis should also deter- 
mine the draft status of your male 
bakery workers, as well as the job 
ratings of those who are draft-ex- 
empt. You certainly should also have 
an up-to-date record of the age of 
every male employee. 

So far as promotions are con- 
cerned, by all means promote from 
within wherever possible. At the same 
time it is essential to offer as many 
inducements as you can such as high- 
er wages and improved working con- 
ditions. Unless you provide an at- 
tractive increase for every upward 
move, you can hardly expect your 
employees to resist better earnings 
elsewhere. Once more, wage stabil- 
ization rules may determine what 
you can offer. 

Base your promotions upon a series 
of interviews enabling your supervis- 
ors and foremen to determine which 
employees are most entitled to pro- 
motion, and to what jobs. At the 
same time, seniority problems, which 
can be vexing, can be worked out. 
Foremen should be well briefed in 
advance on the interviewing pro- 
cedure, and should be provided with 
detailed check-lists, to help obtain 
the desired information. 

In smaller bakeries the personnel 
manager or a member of top man- 
agement may do the interviewing; 
in larger firms the foremen will or- 
dinarily handle the job. It is impor- 
tant that your supervisors be both 
competent and understanding. They 
must be articulate—able to get across 
the salient facts of each job opera- 
tion and the reasons why it is per- 
formed in just that way. 

Supervisors should devote a defin- 
ite number of hours a day to train- 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Be LH flours have been pacemakers for years... 
going back to the days of the first control of 
enzymatic action with the use of malted wheats. 
Today as always you get the finest, most scientif- 
ically milled products under the I-H label. No 
BREAD—Your Best and baker can afford to start with less than the strong 


Cheapest Food foundation that I-H flours will give his bread. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Hiread ta the 
Statt of Lity” 


NEW PLANT ADDITION—Opening of an addition to the plant of the Multi- 
QGlean Products Co., St. Paul, was the feature of a recent meeting of the 
firm’s distributors of its floor machines and floor finishes. The new plant 
doubles the production space of the company and triples its stock room area. 
Included is a specially designed sales and demonstration room containing 
“sample” floors of various materials which are used for demonstrating floor 
finishes and machines. Proper maintenance methods are also demonstrated. 
In the photo above, N. H. McRae, Multi-Clean president, demonstrates the 
proper way to buff with a floor machinv and steel wool pad. 





ing new workers and appraising 
their progress. Take advantage of 
the “understudy” technique: let pros- 
pective promotees spend two or three 
hours a day on the job for which 
they are being trained. 

Be sure your training program 
delves into any hidden skills possessed 
by workers. The man who is mechan- 
ically inclined, for example, may 
make a good machine operator. The 

KANSAS BEST girl who had business school train- 
ing may make an excellent replace- 

ment for an army-bound order clerk. 
~ You may need outside aid in your 
training program and makers of bak- 
; : ery equipment may be a great help 
The '@elalreliielelizte Flour atic Co in this connection. Such suppliers 
, were often called on during the war 

to institute training courses, and now 
iT alive Ml Ge latte ls may be again. You may also call on 
such agencies as the YMCA, the 

YWCA, the local trade schools and 


Flour 


In the Heart of Kansas” 








trade associations, night schools, lo- 


cal manufacturers’ associations and 

NS) R AT E G I + L O C AT I O N your Chamber of Commerce. 
Finally, it is wise to make maxi- 
mum use of manpower utilization 
BREAD WHEAT MAP methods. No matter how good your 
he recruitment drive may be, workers 
y . will hardly be abundant. You may 
have to make the most of what you 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


have. Review whatever programs 
were used during the war to utilize 
labor skills completely. Concentrate 
your training program on brushing 
up rusty or latent talents as well as 
on briefing new workers. 

See that all equipment and machin- 
ery is restored to peak condition—it 
may be a long time before you can 
replace it. Most of all, try to make 
the working conditions in your plant 
as attractive as possible, if you would 
keep turnover low and morale zoom- 
ing upward. 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 














AcmE~LEwans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





es Po) 
wet Golden Loaf” a's 0x: 
Over a Century of Milling Progress The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
* Since 1821 * TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 





Mennel 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: ——— 


2 ; High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten Plain and Selfrising 


LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK. VA. 








BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent L 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear A SUCCESSFU 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS BUSINESS CALLS FO 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“s"S-° 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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ne way to buy bags... 











Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Drawing names out of a hat may be 
one way to make a decision. But in 
buying bags we feel sure that you'll 
want to choose the container that 
assures the best protection for your 
product, the best acceptance of your 
product. Call in your Chase Sales- 
man. He’s technically trained to an- 


alyze your needs . . . he’s supported 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


by more than 100 years of experience 


y 


NN, 
a Ty ” 


@ Topmill burlap bags 
® Saxolin open mesh bags 
© paper end Mutiwall bags can industry and agriculture. 
® cotton bags of all kinds 
“So” © combination bags, liners and specialties 


7 for Ble Bags. Bdltte Bay ase 
Cc of A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS e¢ TOLEDO «© DENVER «© DETROIT © MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK © CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH » KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES *« MINNEAPOUS ¢ GOSHEN, IND, « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. «/ HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 


% 
s 
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in providing better bags for Ameri- 
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Bakery Sanitation 
Course to Be Held 
May 14-16 in N.Y. 


NEW YORK—Latest methods of 
preventive sanitation maintenance will 
be presented at the special course on 
bakery sanitation, to be given by the 
American Institute of Baking, May 
14-16 at New York City’s Park 
Sheraton Hotel. To accommodate 
bakers who in the past have found 
it impossible to be absent from their 
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work during the entire day, all meet- 
ings of this session have been sched- 
uled to run from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Governmental requirements in bak- 
ery sanitation, including a detailed 
analysis of the application of the 
Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act will be reviewed by Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of the institute’s 
department of bakery sanitation and 
safety. Lectures on insect and rodent 
control in bakeries, uses of insecti- 
cides and bacteria problems as they 
affect the bakery also will be given 
by Dr. Holmes, and AIB sanitarians, 
Dr. W. Parker Pierce and Louis A. 
King, Jr. 

The course is 


designed to give 


bakers a clear understanding of the 
various problems of bakery sanita- 
tion and to present to them an ad- 
equate and inexpensive program that 
can be applied in bakery plants to 
maintain a high level of sanitation, 
according to the institute. 

Registrations for the New York 
course, the last one to be held on the 
East Coast during 1951, now are be- 
ing accepted. Complete information 
may be secured by writing Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Holmes, director, depart- 
ment of bakery sanitation and safety, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Plans are now being made for a 
similar bakery sanitation course to 





COMBINATION 


We are thinking of the baker when 
we mill REX and CHARM. Besides 
the baker’s craftsmanship in produc- 
ing bread, we place our own experi- 
ence and skill in milling top-notch 
flour. Combined, the two result in 
a tasty, nutritious loaf— America’s 
major food. No expense is spared in 
milling REX and CHARM to pro- 
duce them from the finest wheats 
with superior baking characteristics. 
That’s why these flours do such an 
outstanding job in the bakery. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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be held in Cincinnati in June. Fur- 
ther details concerning the course 
may also be secured by writing Dr. 
Holmes. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


Government May 
Purchase Plant 


of Horlamus Foods 


CORAL GABLES, FLA.—The fed- 
eral government has made a survey 
of the small plant of Horlamus Food 
Products in Coral Gables, with a 
view perhaps of taking it over and 
producing bread for service men. The 
bread made at this plant is special 
diet bread, baked and packed in 
vacuum tin. 

This is the feature that is appeal- 
ing to the government for providing 
service men with fresh, palatable 
bread. If the government does decide 
to take over the plant, the buildings 
will have to be enlarged, new equip- 
ment added and the size tin enlarged 

The breads are from formulas per- 
fected by Mrs. N. Irene Horlamus. 
She wes forced to go on a restricted 
diet and set about to make a bread 
that was palatable. Today it is shipped 
in 50 carton lots of several dozen 
cans to points all over the country 
In his book on allergies, Dr. Warren 
T. Vaughn of Richmond, Va., men- 
tions these breads as useful in fight- 
ing certain diseases 

“ BREAD is 


THE STAFF OF Li-Fe—— 


THREE ADDED TO SALES 
STAFF OF FLAVOR FIRM 

NEW YORK—tThree new repre- 
sentatives have been added to the 
sales staff of Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc., New York and Chicago 
essential oil house, and two other 
representatives have been assigned 
different territories. 

The five assignments fit into the 
pattern of expansion for the firm’s 
sales force as outlined by Percy C 
Magnus, MM&R president, at a re- 
cent sales conference. 

Two of the new men, Melvin R. 
Ander and Jack R. Kaestner are as- 
signed to the Midwestern sales divi- 
sion with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Ander was formerly in the sales 
department of the Pet Milk Co. Mr 
Kaestner, former vice president of 
the Acme Chemical Co., is the author 
of many papers relating to the lab- 
oratory specialty field. Both men are 
World War II veterans. 

The third new sales representa- 
tive, James J. McDowell, has been as- 
signed to the metropolitan New York 
sales force. A veteran of World War 
II, he is a member of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemi- 
cal Industry. 

The men assigned to new terri- 
tories are Zane McCarty and Walter 
P. Spry. Mr. McCarty, formerly of 
Chicago, has been assigned to the 
Southwestern sales force and will 
have headquarters in Memphis. Mr 
Spry, with headquarters in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., will continue to cover part 
of New York and will add a portion 
of Pennsylvania 


———-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE BAKERS MEET 

BALTIMORE—The Retail Bakers 
Assn. of Baltimore held its 20th an- 
nual banquet here recently. The com- 
mittee in charge of the affair was 
headed by John Springer. Officers of 
the association are George W. Beck, 
president; Herman Schroeder, vice 
president; Norman Huettner, secre- 
tary, and William Huettner, treas- 
urer. 
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Sulton 
MULTIWALL 
BAGS 


A 
BAND LABEL 


BAGS 






FULTON’S FAMOUS 
MULTIWALLS te your 

own specifications, all 
types — sewn open mouth, 
sewn valve, sewn valve 
with I.c. sleeve, sewn valve 
with tuck-in sleeve... 
Fulton makes your 
style multiwall. 


















Your selling job is half finished 


when your product reaches the 
dealer's store. It must move on 
to the consumer to complete 
the sale. That's where your 
bag container puts in its best 
sales licks for you. 


Sturdy construction that pro- 
tects the contents . . . attractive 
brand design that has eye- 
appeal and convincing sales 
punch make your package a 
winner on the home-stretch to 


sales. 


When your sales are lagging 
at the half-way mark... take 
a good look at your package. 
Is it doing all that it might be 
made to do in pushing the old 
sales curve up? 


Fulton will be glad to help you 
in perfecting a bag that will 
carry its full share of your 
sales load... call us. There’s 
a Fulton branch near you. 





SFillow WaG& COTTON MILLS wn 
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ver hear of a baker 


buying flour at a supermarket? 


Not the usual kind, of course—but more and 
more bakers are buying their flour on a “‘one- 
stop” basis at a new type of “supermarket” 
developed exclusively for bakers. 

It’s Russell-Miller’s modern 4-in-1 Mill at 
Alton, Illinois. Here it is possible for a baker to 
order ail his flour requirements at one time, for 
shipment from one place, in mixed cars at eco- 
nomical carlot rates. 

Strategically located, the Alton Mill has 
access to and draws its raw material from all 
the great wheat producing areas. In turn, its 


finished products are representative of its raw 
material—Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft 
Wheat and Whole Wheat Flours. 

This one-stop market offers the baker many 
additional services—including sales-building 
merchandising help, skilled laboratory assist- 
ance with technical problems, and on-the-spot 
production advice of bakery service experts. 

So... buy flour this modern way .. . its ad- 
vantages are many, and this is one time when 
you will be profit-wise by putting “‘all your 
flour in one basket!” 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY AND OTHER QUALITY FLOURS 


“The Supermarket for Bakery Flours” 





QUALITY HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: Occident 
Special © Sweet Loaf ® Producer @ Powerful © Occident 
100% Whole Wheat Fiour. 

MELLOW TYPE SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: E-a-co 
®@ Sunburst © Gold Heart ® Classic @ Baltic. 

HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS: American Beauty 
Special © American Beauty Bakers ®@ Reliable @ Claro 
®@ Beacon @ Millionaire © Mariposa ® American Beauty 
100% Whole Wheat. 

CAKE FLOURS: American Beauty @ Solite © RM Special 
Cake ® Royal Patent. 


plus a complete line of special purpose flours 
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FLOUR SINCE 1892 


THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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Local crop conditions cannot 
penalize customers of PAGE 
Mills because our location per- 
mits us to draw wheat equally 
well from four major states— 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado. It’s like spread- 
ing the risk on an insurance 
principle. And this may be a 
year when Page insurance 
pays off! 




















[BREAD AND CAKE 
L__ Flours 














THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


a 


As a baker, your loaf can be no 
better than the quality of the ingre- 
dients you use. Quality will set the 
limits of your business, too. If your 
sales are sluggish, maybe it is time to 
shift to a really top quality flour like 
SILK FLOSS or SANTA FE 
TRAIL. These famous brands al- 
ways reflect their exceptional merits 
in the bread they produce. These su- 


CAPACITY 
10,000 CWTS. 











perior flours can help make your loaf 
the best in your market. 





Behind 
HAMMOND 
Multi-Wall 

BAGS 


.-. are the features 
illustrated plus a 
thorough understand- 

ing of your shipping 
bag requirements 


‘fhe preference for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 

continues to grow steadily because of an ever- 

increasing list of satisfied customers in every in- 

dustry where Multi-Wall Bags are used. Highest manest QUALITY PAPERS 
; ; AND MATERIALS 

quality papers—efficiently handled by thoroughly ny 

trained, competent and conscientious personnel ‘i: 

—using modern methods and high-speed ma- Gig 

chines are just a few of the many reasons why P. 

Hammond Multi-Walls are specified for safe, 

dependable shipment of cement, flour, fertilizers, 


chemicals, plaster, insulating materials, potatoes, 
feed and hundreds of other products. 


Write today for your copy of our booklet— 


“To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags” 


ed 


PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP 


AMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


al Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities 
New York, N.Y. Bluefield, Va. 

Houston, Texas Kensas City, Mo. 


o, i, += Minneapolis, Minn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
e, N.C, Ligonier, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Ringing 


the Baker’s 





Doorbell 





The Dixie Maid Baking Co., Inc., 
has been chartered in Greer, 8.C., 
with maximum authorized capital 
stock of $10,000. Officers are R. L. 
Lyerly, president and treasurer; H. 
C. Traxler, vice president; Louis H. 
Harrison, secretary; C. C. Morrison, 
assistant treasurer. 


© 

The Wideman Bakery at Frederick- 
town, Mo., has been sold to Florian 
Koppeis, who will operate it under 
the name of Koppeis’ Bakery. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner Zinn of St. 
Louis have opened the former Pas- 
chen Sunlite Bakery in Staunton, IIL, 
for business. Mr. Zinn has 30 years’ 
experience as a baker. He and Mrs. 
Zinn operated a bakery in St. Louis 
the past eight years. 


7 

Meyers Bakery of Blytheville, Ark., 
has purchased the Shelton Motor Co. 
building in that city for $75,000 and 
has moved its plant there. A larger 
oven, mixer and other new equipment 
have been installed, R. H. Watson, 
manager, has announced. 


i. 
Fire broke out in the A. & P. Bak- 
ery in Petersburg, Va., and caused 
several thousand dollars damage. 


é 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Hite, formerly 
of Hamburg, Iowa, have opened a 
new bakery in Atchison, Kansas, and 
have called the establishment the 
Dainty Maid Bakery. Mr. Hite has 
been a baker 34 years and has owned 
bakeries at Orange City, Corning and 
Hamburg, Iowa. 


The Star Bakery, Iola, Kansas, 
which has been operated by C. B. 
Hoff for the past three years, has 
been sold to Frank B. Pauly of Miami, 
Okla. Mr. Pauly has been associated 
with the Marvel Baking Co. in Miami. 


@ 

The Dick Bros. Bakery in Manito- 
woe, Wis., has been granted a permit 
to convert an adjoining building into 
a garage and office space. Oscar Dick, 
general manager, recently announced 
purchase of the building. 


oe 

William and Dorothy Burwell have 
opened a bakery and restaurant in 
Grass Lake, Mich. 

e 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Main Street Bakery 
Corp., Evansville, Ind. Arthur Mitchell 
is resident agent, and Walter J. Ben- 
gert, William Sam Lewis and Mr. 
Mitchell form the board of directors. 

. 

The Rainbow Baking Co. of El Paso 
has filed a charter of incorporation 
with the Delaware secretary of state. 
Capital of the firm was listed at 2,500 
shares of stock, no par value. Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is serving as the principal office. 

6 

Sanderson & Getz have opened a 

new bakery at Vauxhaull, Alta. 


= 

A. M. Hope has now taken over 
the sole ownership of the Armstrong 
Bakery at Armstrong, B.C. 

& 

Dennis V. Willett, who has been 
with Federal Bakeries in Florida for 
10 years, has opened the State Bak- 
ery & Pastry Shop in Tallahassee. 


Mr. Willett formerly owned and op- 
erated a bakery in Memphis. 
* 

Inter State Bakeries, Buffalo, has 
filed plans with the city to make a 
$2,000 alteration to its plant building. 

& 


Fire of undetermined origin caused 
an estimated $25,000-$30,000 damages 


THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS a budding chain of individual 
living yeast cells, each approximately 1/3600th of an inch 
in diameter. Billions of these cells act together to raise 


A SINGLE YEAST CELL IS ISOLATED 
by the Fleischmann micromanipulator (here 
being operated by Mr. Freeman Swift, Bac- 
teriologist with 24 years of service at The 
Fleischmann Laboratories). Only the har- 
diest strains are selected. 


ACTUAL FERMENTATION OF DOUGH 
in baking laboratory tests assures perform- 
ance of yeast in your bakery. Performance 
is measured by these practical tests'to assure 
you “balanced fermentation.” 


at the new Sparkman Bakery in Lub- 
bock, Texas, recently. 
e 


The Tasty Bakery in Miami has 
been opened by Henry Belasco. 
e 
The Conklin Bakery Co. founded 
in Decatur, DL, in 1889, has been dis- 
solved by the secretary of state of 


Illinois. The bakery was operated by 
R. O. Conklin and V. W. Conklin un- 
til 1946, when it was combined with 
the Purity Baking Co. The firm was 
the first to introduce sliced bread 
in Decatur, installing a bread slic- 
ing machine in April, 1929. 
® 


Manning's, Inc., has started the 
construction of a new $200,000 re- 


and condition your dough. The selected strain is kept 
pure and scientifically controlled to meet every require- 
ment of the fermentation process in your bakery. 


YOUR “HELPERS” BY BILLIONS 


How countless tiny yeast cells help assure you 


better baked goods. . 


. reduce your costs... 


increase your profits 


@ No, it didn’t just happen to 
be that way—your pound of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


For over eight decades, Fleisch- 
mann’s scientists, research and 
production experts have worked 
continuously to develop, control, 
and bring to you yeast which you 
will always find dependable. Con- 
stant improvement over the years 
has created a standard that per- 
mits you to produce baked goods 
of highest quality with almost 
unbelievable uniformity and 
efficiency. 


Backed by incomparable service 


The Fleischmann Service organi- 
zation has worked to attain the 
same standard of performance, 


Throughout the whole baking in- 
dustry, its technicians and sales 
specialists are active in helping 
to solve bakery production and 
selling problems, and build 
bakery success. 


For better bakery business 
The whole great operation is 
geared to your business. That is 
why bakers say: Use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for finest fermen- 
tation. Keep quality and sales 
high with Fleischmann Service. 


Make it better... 
Sell more of it 








| 
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tail bakery, coffee shop and cafe in 


San Francisco. The unit will have 
about 8,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
e 
Fire broke out in a Scranton, Pa., 
building occupied by the American 


Baker Supply Co. recently, causing 
damage estimated at $15,000. 
s 
The Carl Pfeifer Bakery at Clay- 
ton, Mo., has completed an addition 


to its plant which doubles its space 
A walk-in refrigerator occupies one 
fourth of the new floor area. 
s 
Omar, Inc., of Omaha has been 
granted a permit for the construction 












IN THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES, Mr. Floyd 
Schoonover, in charge of the Commercial Baking Unit, 
measures volume of loaves. Just one of many practical 
tests that make it possible for Fleischmann to help bakeries 
increase quality and production efficiency. 


J ACTUAL BAKING 
EXPERIENCE is the “pay-off.” 
This baker says, ‘‘Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is tops... does 
its work perfectly under all 
conditions . . . The Fleisch- 
mann technologists rate a 
real bouquet on that. And 
Fleischmann men have the 
know-how, and the experts 
behind them, to do a com- 
plete job for the customer. 
It is both pleasant and profit- 
able to do business with 
Fleischmann.” 
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of a $200,000 building which will be 
used as a transshipment department 
for its bakery department. 
oe 
The National Biscuit Co. has leased 
a garage in Cincinnati and will park 
its trucks there. 


The Continental Baking Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., was one of the firms in 
that city cited for a perfect record 
in the interplant safety contest for 
the last six months of 1950. 


a 
The Continental Baking Co., Mem- 
phis, observed the best safety record 
in its history 


recently, when 52 


awards were presented by Hollice 
Sims, manager, for safe driving. 
z 


The building occupied by the Dainty 
Maid Bake Shop in South Bend, Ind., 
will be razed about May 1 and a new 
one-story brick structure will be 
erected. The entire building will cost 
about $250,000, and will be occupied 
by three firms. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Lorin Anderson have 
purchased the Home Bakery in Beaver 
Dam, Wis., from A. E. Carlson. 


e 
Mr. and Mrs. James Randall have 
announced they will retire from the 





BAKERY PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY is yours through 
Fleischmann’s Production Service. Mr. Joe Lind, Fleisch- 
mann Serviceman in the New York District, is shown 
checking the most critical point in bread production, the 
proof. A quality yeast assures a vigorous proof. 


FLEISCHMANN SERVICES to the baker do not end with labora- 
tory research and help on technical production problems. 
They provide valuable assistance to the baker in every phase 
of his business. Here, Fleischmann Division Assistant Sales 
Manager, Harry Green (on the right), discusses Fleischmann’s 
part in baking bread with a baker-customer. 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE WRAPPER. 
Famous for 80 years, bakers know there’s no finer yeast in 
the world than Fleischmann’s . . . and no finer service than 
that which comes to them through their local Fleischmann 
men. Your Fleischmann man is as near to you as your tele- 
phone. Why not call him today? 


vith FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST & 


FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 
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bakery business and will lease their 
shops to two sons. Roger Randall has 
leased the bakery in Wakefield, Mich., 
and Clayton Randall has leased the 
bakery in Ironwood. 
* 
The Grocers’ Baking Co. will con- 
struct a $50,000 addition to its plant 
in Louisville. 


Sale of the Park River (N.D.) Bak- 
ery to Mr. and Mrs. James Jackson 
of Grafton, N.D., has been announced. 
They took over the business from Ed 
Holt. 

* 


Lloyd Anderson, owner of the An- 
derson Bakery in Parkers Prairie, 
Minn., has purchased a building for- 
merly occupied by a cafe and plans 
to move his bakery there. 

e 

John Poek has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Larry Arndt, 
in the Cornhusker Bakery & Cafe in 
Randolph, Neb. 

2 


The Marr Baking Corp. has been 
incorporated in Fremont, Neb., with 
capital stock of $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors are L. Peter Marr and Floyd 
Hoffmann. 

s 


The grand opening of Fritz’s Pas- 
try Shop in Minneapolis was held by 
the new owners, Fritz and Audrey 
Tyra. 

* 


Stepanek’s Bakery in Antigo, Wis., 
distributor of wholesale products for 
20 years, has been sold by Anton 
Stepanek to E. J. Petrowski, owner of 
the Land O’ Lakes and Bamby Bak- 
eries in Wausau. Mr. Petrowski will 
discontinue baking operations in An- 
tigo, but will take over the Stepanek 
supply routes. 

* 


Martin E. Olson, a recent graduate 
of the William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute of Baking in Minne- 
apolis, has joined the Elroy (Wis.) 
Bakery staff. 


Al Teddy, who formerly owned and 
operated Teddy's Pastry Shop in 
Great Falls, Mont., and who has op- 
erated a Bakery in Cut Bank, Mont., 
several months, has announced plans 
to open a bakery in Fairfield, Mont. 

o 

E. M. Stern, attorney and proprie- 
tor of the Brownee Bakery in Fargo, 
N.D., has purchased the Dutch Maid 
Bakery in Fargo and the retail outlet 
in the E. S. Kresge Co. store, from 
J. D. McCready. Mr. Stern also an- 
nounced he is planning on establish- 
ing another shop in a new develop- 
ment in Fargo. 

° 

The equipment of the Made-Rite 
Bakery in Hay Spring, Neb., has been 
sold to a Scottsbluff, Neb., baking 
firm. The Made-Rite Bakery was 
opened in 1949 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Fish. 

+ 

Birdsey's Bakery in Luverne, Minn., 
has been purchased by Sandy Chris- 
tensen of St. James, Minn., and will 
be operated as Sandy's Bakery & 
Lunch. J. E. Voorhees is manager. 


& 

Seroka & Son, who early in 1949 
opened a bakery in Kenosha, Wis., has 
opened another bakery and delicates- 
sen. Six especially decorated cakes 
and 12 orchid cakes were presented 
to winners in drawings conducted dur- 
ing the two-day open house, with the 
grand award being a silverware serv- 
ice for six. 
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DO YOU KNOW ee es 


ag 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 56 for a check 

, against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Using bleached flour in making 
cookies will produce greater spread 
than when unbleached flour is used. 

2. Bread should be proofed in a 
humidity of 80 to 85%. 

3. Cream of tartar is necessary in 
making puff paste doughs in order to 
make the products raise in the oven. 

4. When making marble cakes by 
taking part of the white cake batter 


and blending chocolate with it, the 
dark portion of the cakes can be ten- 
derized by the addition of some soda 
and milk to the batter. 

5. When a high percentage of milk 
solids is used in bread doughs, the 
oven temperature should be lower 
than for bread with a low milk solid 
content. 

6. White rye flour is not satisfac- 





VALUABLE 
TIP 


AMERICAN FEED CO. 
2235 Light St. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 








Highest prices paid for FLOUR, 
FEED, CONFECTIONERY or 
BAKERY PRODUCTS that are 

iS damaged, condemned, salvaged or on 
inventory sale—any quantity. 

Write @e Wire @ Phone e 

for rapid and complete transaction. 








Tel.—Fairbanks 4-8760 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











tory for braking bread, as it has a 
very low absorption, causing sticking 
at the brake. 

7. When replacing 4 oz. of baking 
powder with soda and cream of tar- 
tar, it is necessary to use 1 oz. soda, 
2 oz. cream of tartar and 1 oz. filler 
(either starch or flour). 

8. When cocoa is labeled “break- 
fast cocoa” it must not contain less 
than 22% cocoa fat. 

9. There is no limit to the amount 
of moisture that a loaf of white bread 
may contain. 

10. Good angel food cakes may be 
made by using dried egg whites. 

11. There is no objection to dissolv- 
ing the yeast and malt together in the 
water when making bread doughs. 

12. The average 9-in. two crust pie 
will require 7 oz. of dough. 

13. A dozen cake doughnuts weigh- 
ing about 1 Ib. will have absorbed ap- 
proximately 3 oz. of fat during frying. 

14. When making cookie doughs 
by machine, the dough should be 
mixed longer after the flour is added 
than when made by hand. 

15. Cornstarch is the only ingredi- 
ent used to keep powdered sugar from 
lumping. 

16. In order to prevent their high 
sugar content layer cakes from stick- 
ing to the pans, bakers usually grease 
their pans with a mixture of 4 Ib. 
of flour and 2 lb. of shortening. 

17. When boiling sugar and water, 
the “blow stage” is reached when the 
temperature of the boiling syrup 
reaches 220° F. 

18. On an average, retail bakers 
should spend 1% of their sales for 
advertising. 

19. Granulated sugar (sucrose) car- 
amelizes at 325° F. 

20. The term “absolute zero” means 
a temperature of Zia” C.. t 

459.4° F. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WALTER M. SHERMAN NAMED 

BOSTON—Appointment of Walter 
M. Sherman as New England dis- 
trict manager has been announced by 
the Felber Biscuit Co., a division of 


STOCK 


PIE MAKER 


FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, 
Low Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, 
by one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 
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—————————— 
BAKING EXECUTIVE ADOPTS 
WAR ORPHAN 


DENVER—Francis M. Bain, vice 
president of the Campbell-Sell Baking 
Co., and Mrs. Bain have adopted a 
four-year-old Polish-Ukrainian girl, 
named Liliana. After hearing a talk 
on the plight of orphaned youngsters 
in Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Bain got in 
touch with the United Nations Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, who 
referred the request through several 
consulates. Church World Service 
cared for the girl while she was en 
route to the U.S. Mr. and Mrs. Bain 
have two sons, Donald, 16, and 
Larry, 11. 


the United Biscuit Company of 
America. Mr. Sherman will super- 
vise company sales and activities in 
five New England states. 


LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 


WASHINGTON Production of 
liquid egg during February continued 
on a relatively small scale, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. Production totaled 34,688,000 
Ib. compared with 73,385,000 Ib. dur- 
ing February last year and the 1945- 
49 average of 58,761,000 lb. Both egg 
drying and freezing operations were 
on a much smaller scale than a year 
ago. 

Dried egg production during Feb- 
ruary totaled 1,843,000 lb. compared 
with 6,592,000 Ib. in February last 
year. Production consisted of 1,313,- 
000 Ib. whole egg, 370,000 lb. dried 
albumen and 160,000 lb. dried yolk. 
Production of dried egg for the first 
two months of this year totaled 3,- 
524,000 lb. compared with 9,937,000 
during the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg produced 
during February totaled 25,582,000 Ib., 
45% less than last year’s February 
production of 46,939,000 Ib. and 19% 
less than the 1945-49 average produc- 
tion of 31,588,000 Ib. Frozen stocks 
increased 1 million pounds during 
February compared with an increase 
of 18 million pounds during February 
last year and the average increase of 
500,000 Ib. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
PLANS CAMBRIDGE PLANT 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Plans of the 
National Biscuit Co. to build an $8,- 
000,000 plant on city-owned land in 
Cambridge, have been disclosed to the 
Cambridge City Council. 

F. A. Mason, industrial manager of 
the Boston & Main Railroad, which 
is planning spur lines to the plant, 
told the council that if the area could 
be rezoned from residential to busi- 
ness and an agreement reached on 
price, the plant would be constructed. 

John B. Atkinson, Cambridge city 
manager, said he understood the price 
to be offered would be 10¢ ft. 

National Biscuit Co. now has a 
three-story plant in Cambridge. It is 
understood this building will be aban- 
doned if the new one is constructed. 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 

LOS ANGELES—George W. Dap- 
son has been appointed eastern dis- 
trict sales representative for the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Assn. Mr. 
Dapson will cover the North Atlantic 
states and will maintain his head- 
quarters with the association’s New 
York brokers, M. W. Houck & Broth- 
er, 100 Hudson St., New York City 13. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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OMPARED with most, this is a little mill . . . 
| but it is a little mill wih BIG ideas. For there 
is no big mill that has finer equipment or operates 
more efficiently. There is no large company that 
can buy better wheat than grows at our back 
door. And there is no giant corporation that has a 
greater devotion to the customer’s interest than has 
this little mill. Remember that when you think of 
THORO-BREAD! 





























ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 


} 


Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Sanford V. Epps 
Elected President 
of H. H. Claussen’s 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Sanford V. Epps, 
former manager of Claussen’s Colum- 
bia, S.C., plant, was elected vice presi- 
dent of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
at the 110th annual board of directors 
meeting held at Augusta, Ga., Euclid 





Sanford V. Epps 
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Claussen, president of the baking firm, 
has announced. 

Mr. Epps, veteran of 19 years of 
service with the. organization, was 
also named as a member of the board 
of directors several months ago. 

Upon his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1932, 
Mr. Epps began his career with Claus- 
sen’s as cashier and bookkeeper. He 
served in this capacity for 18 months 
in the Columbia plant and was trans- 
ferred to Augusta as assistant to the 
treasurer. e 

One year later Mr. Epps returned 
to the Columbia plant as assistant 
manager, and he served in that ca- 
pacity until June, 1937, when the 
Charleston, S.C., plant was obtained. 
Mr. Epps was made manager of the 
Charleston plant and held that post 
for 10 months until the death of R. 
M. Riley, manager of the Columbia, 
S.C., plant. Mr. Epps then was pro- 
moted to manager at Columbia. 

Mr. Epps is a native of Newberry, 
S.C., but moved to Columbia, S.C., 
at the age of 14. He was a charter 
member of the Columbia Exchange 
Club and continued his affiliation with 
the exchange in Charleston. Upon his 
return to Columbia from Charleston, 
he became a Rotarian. 

Civic Activities 

He has served on the board of di- 
rectors of the Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce, the Columbia Merchants’ 
Assn. and the South Carolina Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He has been ad- 
viser to the finance committee of the 
Columbia Girl Scouts and served as 
president of the central area of South 
Carolina Boy Scouts. Mr. Epps has 


Cc =r - - * 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


Macaroons 

One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 








Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 





* 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


New York, N.Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<7 
Pe oa 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 


NEW SPOKANE Mili ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 


+] 
WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








George F. Claussen, Jr. 


been active in Community Chest 
work. 

He married the former Nellie 
Mi Louise Cooper of Columbia, S.C., and 
they have two daughters, Harriet, 
age 15, and Linda Brown, age 11. Mr. 

E and his family have resided for 

SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY i pcos a py dr 
: Other officers of H. H. Claussen’s 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard Sons, Inc., include: Euclid Claussen, 
S . P. a president; W. W. Barr, executive vice 
pring atents president; George F. Claussen, Jr., 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE me en oe Fim yam 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


—_—_ 
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Thomas P. Kearney 


Members of the board of directors 
are: Euclid Claussen, W. W. Barr, 
George F. Claussen, Jr., Sanford V. 
Epps, Thomas P. Kearney, James M. 
Hull and Charles S. Sanford. 

Claussen’s, pioneer southeastern 
baking firm, is the oldest bakery in 
the U.S. to be operated continuously 
by members of the same family since 
its founding. The present Claussen’s 
operation includes five bread plants 
and one cake plant located in Augus- 
ta, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Charleston, 
Greenville and Columbia, S.C. 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mille ot Weitsburs, Weshington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon SEYMOUR PACKING CO. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York NAMES C. W. WAECHTER 
TOPEKA—The Seymour Packing 











Co. of Topeka has appointed Carroll 
W. Waechter as manager of its 
southeastern division with headquar- 
HE largest and most modern flour mill . . . 
ye elevators on the Pacific Coast with ters in Jacksonville, Fla., according 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- to an announcement by Jay G. Odell, 
els, os with more than one hundred elevators executive vice president in charge of 


and h in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and 1 se er insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. sales for the Seymour firm. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. By sence de atnemy tes or ince 


in the poultry and egg industry for 
Domestic and Export Millers 20 years, will handle sales of Sey- 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City mour’s poultry and shell, frozen and 
dried eggs in the Southeast. He is a 
son of Frank E. Waechter, recently 
retired executive vice president of 
Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha. He has 
been a resident of Jacksonville 13 
years. 

The Seymour firm, established 
more than 50 years, operates 90 buy- 
ing stations and 12 processing plants 
in Kansas, Iowa and Indiana. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ASBE RELEASES SERIES 
BY PAST PRESIDENT 











CHICAGO—Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., immedi- 


WE STERN MILLING Co. ate past president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers and an 

MOOTT ATS. SPRING eer avert FLOUR authority on personnel, has written 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR a series of three articles on the sub- 
General Offices: Walla Walle, Washington ject of modern management for mem- 


bers of the society. 








The society’s bulletin No. 140, re- 
cently released to the membership, 
carries the first of the series. The 
four-page bulletin is available upon 
request to Victor E. Marx, Room 
1354, Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

The first article is a general back- 
ground of the need for proper man- 
agement and the development of per- 
sonnel. It outlines the steps leading 
to proper management, proper selec- 
tion, proper placement and proper 
treatment. Proper management then 
is presented in detail, leading up to 
the other three subjects, which will 
be treated in more detail in succeed- 
ing bulletins. 





DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


If you want to know how consistently good 


flour can be, you ought to be a POLAR 
BEAR baker. In fifty years of milling we have 
always put the quality of POLAR BEAR 
before all else. That's why POLAR BEAR 


is a recognized leader among bakery flours. 








Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 
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The Bakery Department 





(Continued from page 36) 


a retailer, a large operator in a Mid- 
western city. He says he is now offer- 
ing six doughnuts instead of a dozen 
—and urging his customers to buy 
only one day's supply of baked goods, 
to be sure they have the best quality 
and freshest merchandise. He com- 
mented that as far as such items are 
concerned “quality depends on the 
time from the mouth of the oven 
to the mouth of the customer.” 

Did you ever stop to think that 
the bakery industry is one of the 
few—if not the only large industry 
in the field that has failed to keep .. 
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independent customers competitive 
with national chains? On one item 
you have failed and that item is 
bread. This has cost your industry a 
great deal of business—and the re- 
tailers much, much more, not only 
in bakery but in sales of other items 
as well, for if they could be competi- 
tive on that “magnet”—bread—they 
could sell customers who come in for 
that commodity a great deal of other 
merchandise as well! 

Let me pass along to you some 
suggestions made by a number of 
your final salesmen—those retail 
grocers from all parts of the coun- 
try: 

Offer only top quality products, 
made with the best possible in- 
gredients, and help retailers watch 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants ¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


» 


DULUTH 

















ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Dallas, Texas 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canede 











freshness much, much more closely. 

Offer retailers suggestions and 

assistance on better display (not 
necessarily more merchandise — and 
at no time “overload’’). 

Avoid high pressure selling on 

the part of salesmen-drivers; and 
be sure drivers urge grocers to check 
merchandise carefully. 

Make sure there are no special 

rebates, discounts, deals, etc., 
available to any customers—and I 
mean such instances as the discounts 
scandal in New York and the one 
baker in California who handed a re- 
tailer $150 for the privilege of keep- 
ing his bread in one particular posi- 
tion on his shelves. In other words 
—clean your own front door-step— 
and don’t comment that retailers con- 
tinue to take it, for, of course, they 
do! In the back of their minds they 
wonder how much more their com- 
petitor is receiving! 

Mass display sells—but a “mess” 

does not—so a good selling dis- 
play is not necessarily a big pile of 
merchandise—but a well displayed, 
appetizing arrangement of ample 
selling stock is what is needed. 

The bakery industry can do a good 

public relations program among 
retailers by giving them factual in- 
formation on ingredients, costs and 
other information concerning manu- 
facture of their products. 

Urge retailers to be sure all mer- 

chandise is price-marked and 
prominently so. When bakers print 
prices on merchandise, be sure the 
price includes reasonable margin for 
the retailer who must display, adver- 
tise, handle and sell the product for 
you. 

Encourage retailers to give bak- 

ery departments more attention 
—and not to leave this department to 
the “tender mercies” of bakery driv- 
ers! 

Consider larger varieties — such 

as hard rolls, tasty sweet rolls, 
Vienna bread, French bread, etc.- 












































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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but do so on a test basis and work 
with the retailer to eliminate slow 
movers and unprofitably slow sellers. 

Continue campaigns to sell the 

housewife on the many uses of 
bakery products—and work with the 
retailers in point of sales material— 
but not billboard size banners and 
pennants. There are many ways in 
which a baker can work with the re- 
tailer on this kind of material—small 
posters, illustrated price cards, talk- 
ing signs, reprints of color ads, ad 
mats for the retailers’ advertising, 
recipe folders, etc. 

It is certain that the bakery de- 
partment should get as much glamor 
and promotion as possible. The sign 
over the department should be as 
large as that for any other depart- 
ment in the store. This department 
must be such that it adds to the 
store’s reputation for excellent, good 
quality merchandise. Displays should 
be a feast for the eyes, because so 
much of the sales volume depends on 
attraction and impulse buying here. 

Please understand that we are not 
trying to “expert” on your business. 
All this information is presented to 
you solely as a result of our inquiries 
of many retail grocers who are ag- 
gressive, successful and anxious to 
“sell more food to more people’— 
including more and more bakery 
products. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 

PHILADELPHIA—John H. Fra- 
zier, managing director of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, reports that grain 
exports through the port of Phila- 
delphia during March totaled 3,725,- 
135 bu., nearly doubling the 1,920,221 
bu. in the same month last year. The 
February total was 4,066,867 bu. The 
outbound movement of wheat was 
the largest in many months in re- 
flection of the government's assis- 
tance program to foreign countries 
and such shipments accounted for 
more than 98% of the March total. 
In addition to the foreign trade, there 
was a water-borne arrival of 790,811 
bu. grain sorghums and 37,743 bu. 
soybeans in a continued coastwise 
trade. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 


And we offer the finest of 


ment in any direction. 


broad area. 
kets all the time. 


priceless ingredients of every transaction. 














KANSAS CITY . i 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Blds. * GRend 7535 “al 
We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 7 
And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 + Phone L. D. 98 | 
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Complete GJacilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MEMBERS 
| DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


Ciara 


OFFICES: | 
| | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





OPERATING: 


| THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
} IN KANSAS CiTy— 
400,000 BUSHELS | 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 48 











1. False. Everything being equal, 
unbleached flour will produce greater 
spread. Bleaching strengthens the 
flour, thereby reducing spread. 

2. True. A relative humidity of 
about 80 to 85% should be main- 
tained in the proof box for best re- 
sults. 
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3. False. Excellent results may be 
obtained without the use of cream of 
tartar by allowing the dough to rest 
overnight in a cool place. Cream of 
tartar does help to condition the 
dough, but the natural increase in 
acidity in the dough during the rest- 
ing period has the same action. 

4. True. Chocolate has a toughen- 
ing action on the cake. This can be 
overcome by adding about 1 lb. of 
milk or water and % oz. of soda to 
each pound of chocolate added to the 
white batter. 

5. True. Milk solids are high in lac- 
tose (milk sugar). Lactose caramel- 


izes readily and therefore if the oven 
temperature is not lowered, the color 
of the crust may become too dark, or 
if the bread had the proper color it 
might not be done in the center, and 
be raw or soggy. 

6. False. White rye flour has a high 
absorption and can be used satisfac- 
torily for braking bread. 

7. True. Generally speaking, a mix- 
ture of soda and cream of tartar 
would react somewhat faster than 
baking powder. This is because baking 
powders usually contain acids which 
react slower on the soda than cream 
of tartar. 





This year, on its 10th Anniversary, 
the enrichment of flour and bread is 
being hailed as one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions of our time to the 
health and well-being of the American 
people. 


sible for bakers to enrich their 
bread easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically from the very first. 


VEXTRAM, the Original starch 


base Flour Enrichment mixture, 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, 


Both bakers and millers can be 
justly proud as the country’s leading 
scientists and nutritionists give their 
praises and endorsements to the en- 
richment program. 

Sterwin is happy to have played a 
part in the development of this pro- 
gram. 


Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 


City 


apolis 


Mo 


Portland (Ore 


Los Angeles, Minne- 


St. Louis 


Stowwin 


was the first to make low-ash 

SA); enrichment possible for millers. 

It is our sincere hope that the next ten 
years will see an even greater improve- 
ment in the health and well-being of 
all people through the increased con- 
sumption of enriched flour, enriched 
baked goods and other cereal products, 


a e 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


heniidle.. 
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8. True. According to the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, cocoa la- 
beled “breakfast cocoa’”’ must contain 
not less than 22% cocoa fat. 

9. False. The U.S. government 
standard states that a loaf of white 
bread may contain not more than 
38% moisture one hour or more after 
it is baked. 

10. True. Dried egg whites that 
have been properly manufactured will 
produce excellent angel food cakes. 

11, False. If there is any variation 
in the time the mixture stands around 
before going into the dough, irregu- 
lar fermentation is very apt to result. 
It is the best procedure to mix the 
malt with the sugar, salt, etc., and 
dissolve the yeast alone in part of 
the water before adding it to the 
dough. 

12. False. Approximately 10 oz. of 
dough is required. 

13. True. The fat absorption is usu- 
ally figured at about 20% of their 
weight. This will depend upon a num- 
ber of factors, such as (1) the rich- 
ness of the batter; (2) the consist- 
ency of the dough; (3) the frying tem- 
perature; (4) the condition of the 
frying fat; (5) mixing procedure; (6) 
type of flour used; (7) amount of 
leavening; (8) type of leavening; (9) 
temperature of the batter. 

14. False. No change in mixing pro- 
cedure is necessary. Extra mixing 
would toughen the dough due to de- 
veloping the gluten in the dough to 
a greater extent. 

15. False. Some manufacturers mix 
in about 1% of tri-calcium phosphate 
with their powdered sugar. 

16. False. The mixture is usually 
composed of four pounds of shorten- 
ing and two pounds of flour. Some 
bakers add a small amount of vege- 
table oil to this in order to make the 
greasing of the pans a little easier 
due to thinning down the mixture 
somewhat. 

17. False. The temperature will be 
about 240° F. The following is the 
procedure used in finding the “blow 
stage.” A fine wire with a small loop 
on one end is dipped into the boiling 
syrup. By blowing through this loop 
filled with syrup, the syrup will form 
small bubbles when the boiling point 
reaches about 240° F. 

18. False. The general opinion is 
that a retail baker should spend 
about 3% of his sales for advertising 
purposes. 

19. True. At 325° F. the sugar will 
be quite brown in color. 

20. True. At this point all bodies are 
supposed to be devoid of heat. 
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NEW YORK RETAIL BAKERS 
READY CONVENTION PLANS 


UTICA, N.Y.—The annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers 
will start the afternoon of June 3, 
with the president’s reception, fol- 
lowed by a smorgasbord, dancing and 
the appearance of Utica’s famed choir 
singers. 

Business sessions June 4 will start 
at 9:30 a.m. to permit an early after- 
noon start for the clambake at White 
Lake. The second business session will 
be held the morning of June 5, and 
after luncheon meetings of commit- 
tees and a short afternoon session, a 
trip around Utica and the evening 
banquet will climax the convention. 

Carl Barth, Red Cherry Pie Shop, 
Utica, heads the general convention 
committee of the Mohawk Valley 
Bakers Assn. This group is planning 
an outstanding convention. 
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MILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 


variety. 


Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


7: 


"7 KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


GANGAS CITY 6, mrSSOURT 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








1 Viana % Cn. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
eserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ OUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








WM. ©. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestie and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR F. G. WHEELER 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Productior: Men’s Club held an 
evening dinner meeting, at South Vo- 
cational School, baking division, re- 
cently. Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Bellevue, club president, pre- 
sented Richard Danko, Danko Bakery, 
Arnold, as a new member. 

Paul Eberly, National Yeast Co., 
program chairman, introduced Fred 
G. Wheeler, head of the bakery re- 
search department of Armour & Co., 
Chicago. “We'll Help You Build 
Springtime Sales” was Mr. Wheeler's 
topic, and an exhibition of baked 
cakes, cookies, Danish pastry and 
bread was baked by him at the school 
and sampled by the large audience. 

“Watch the butter content of your 
baked products,” the speaker said. 
“You waste butter when you do not 
use enough to give your cakes and 
cookies a butter taste. Fifty per cent 
butter is a good content for a good 
butter taste. By a survey we have 
ascertained that people like the but- 
ter in their baked goods to taste the 
same as the butter they use on their 
table. So ascertain what type of but- 
ter is popular in sales in your local- 
ity and you have a good sales point,” 
the speaker stated. An interesting 
question and answer period followed. 

The seventh annual frolic of the 
club will be held May 22, at Shanno- 
pin Country Club, William Gilten- 
both, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
is serving as chairman. 

The club will have an exhibition of 
baked goods at the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention, May 
6-8. 

Louis Dudt, South Hills Premier 
Bakery, president of the ARBA, and 
Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, general chairman of con- 
vention, announced a convention pro- 
gram featuring nationally known 
members of the baking industry as 
speakers on many topics relating to 
the retail baking industry. 
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COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 
FOR NEBA CONVENTION 


BOSTON—tThe annual meeting of 
the New England Bakers Assn. will be 
held in the Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 9-12. 

A. E. Laprise, president, has an- 
nounced the following committee: 
Dana R. Arnold general chairman, 
Fred G. Stritzinger, program chair- 
man; Henry A. Farrell, allied trades 
chairman; Elwyn B. Clancy, enter- 
tainment chairman; Paul W. Mulvan- 
ity, sports chairman; W. H. B. Brown, 
golf chairman, and H. J. Schinkel, 
publicity chairman. 
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MODERNIZATION COMPLETED 

STEVENS POINT, WIS.—The Bake 
Rite Bakery is completing conversion 
to a completely automatic production 
plant with the installation of a new 
automatic oven which will double the 
present capacity of the plant, accord- 
ing to C. A. Loomans, président of 
the bakery. The modernization-con- 
version project, started last June, will 
cost an estimated $100,000, and make 
the local plant one of the most mod- 
ern in Wisconsin. The initial step in 
the program was installation of an 
automatic roll machine. Last Decem- 
ber an automatic raised doughnut 
machine was installed, and at pres- 
ent the 4,000 loaves of bread per hour 
oven is being completed: The Bake 
Rite firm serves an area covering ap- 
proximately the northern half of Wis- 
consin. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








7 Quality Flour for Every Need | 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x] 


go 25 Beaver Street 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu," London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”’ Dundee 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
cpt ” ADERDREM, SCOTLAND 


Code 


Cable Address: 
; Riverside 


“VIGILANT 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEaTEak,” Glasgow 














FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CBREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 

Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








H. J. B. M@. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 4—Oklahoma Millers Assn.; 
Oklahoma Club, Oklahoma City; sec., 
Paul T. Jackson, 712 City National 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 


cago, Ill.; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
Nationa] Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C. 

May 138-14—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Ohicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 13-17—Super Market Insti- 
tute; Chicago, Ill; exec. dir., Don 
Parsons, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-17—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. De- 
tails from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, di- 
rector of sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 6389 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Oountry Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Moines. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 

June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

dune 2-4 — Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 

dune 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 


85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

dune 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16. 


dune 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

dune 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


dune 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapo- 
lis. 
' June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 


June 21-23—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va.; pres., 
Paul 8S. Willis, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


dune 27-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Macinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 


dune 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


June 27-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 


N V Algemeene — Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


olg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


“ Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 

D k and Swed 





Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd, London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Gable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: . 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND 








Cable Address: “Grars,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 








Cable Address: “Osieck,”” Amsterdam 
All codes used 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. 


Successor to H. F. Osiec' 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pilisbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIECK & Co. 


Sole Agents for the 
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Oncompromising 
Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 

hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity PEACOCK 

and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. BIG *'s” 

Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 

Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 5 etasiatiotas erates 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for PANCRUST 


steady, dependable bakery performance. WONDERSACK 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! DOUGHBUSTER 


QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





eee 
—— 
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SANITATION SYMPOSIUM 


Mill Chemists to Hear About Recent 
Developments in Insect Control 
at Annual Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS—aA full half-day 
session devoted to flour mill and mill 
juct sanitation will be one of the 
ures of the 36th annual meeting 
American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. The meeting will be 
held at Hotel Nicollet May 21-25 
George B. Wagner, head of the de- 
partment « onomic biology, Pills- 
bury Mills Minneapolis, has ar- 
ranged the nposium and will pre- 
side 
The symposium on sanitation was 
added to the chemists’ program for 
t to supply the prod- 
men with the latest in- 
he subject. In the ma- 
g organizations, the 
f mill and product san- 
assigned to the prod- 
l iat YT atories 


sponsibility 


tion has beet 


FDA Official to Speak 
nton L. Harris, assistant direc- 
or of the croanalytical laboratories 
of the Foc nd Drug Administration 
Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D.C the first speaker on 
the pr n. He will present a pre- 
I ress report on the re- 
research program 
jucted in a num- 
ills throughout the 
ation with the Mill- 
aeration. 
ts are scheduled for 
the annual meetings 
ie f i and the Association 
1f Operative Millers, to be held in 
Chicago durir the week preceding 
the AACC m ng. Dr. Glenn Slocum 
of FDA wi esent those reports 
4 demonstration of the use of 
equipment for the detection 
nfestation in grain will be 
! fax Milner, M. R 
Katz, all of Kansas 
Manhattan. This tech- 
atest practicable method 
1 inspection and it 
considerable attention 
rmack of the laboratory 
Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, Ci nnati, Ohio, is scheduled to 
report o1 dentifying Characteris- 
tics of Ir agments Found in 
Cereal Product 
A resume f the findings of the 
AACC Sanitation Methods Commit- 
tee will be presented by J. M. Doty, 
Doty Technic 
Cit *hairmar 


Laboratories, Kansas 
of that committee 
The effect 1ess of treating flour 
containers, with insect repellants will 
tussed by Dr. H. E. Gray, in 
harge of stored product insect inves- 
e division of entomol- 
t riculture, Ot- 
tawa, Canada Gray has done con- 
siderable rese on this subject, in 
cooperation with bag manufacturers 


tigations for 


ory Depart 


Grain Sectioning Technique 
Dr. L. L. Lyon and W. R. Swan- 
son of the University of Wichita 
(Kansas) Research Foundation are 
scheduled describe a_ sectioning 
letermining insect in- 
at. The technique was 
yon and consists of 
gle layer of kernels 
matrix on a metal 
the mounted ker- 
volving sanding disc 
of the thickness of 

is ground away 
. boxcar infestation, 
d by Paul McSpadden, Com- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 


technique 
festation 
dev ised by 


embeddin 
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apolis, will be the concluding item on 
the symposium. The title of Mr. Mc- 
Spadden’s address will be “Infestation 
of Boxcars—Its Origin, Cause and 
Cure.” 

The sanitation symposium is sched- 
uled for the morning of May 22. 

——“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CLINTON FOODS DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Clinton Foods, Inc., has de- 
clared three monthly dividends of 20¢ 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company, payable the 
first business day of May, June and 
July. The board also has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% 


the Proof 


BMAP LS LAS 


a share on the outstanding 4%% 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock of the firm, payable the first 
business day of July. 


“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


TWO VIOLATIONS OF FOOD 
AND DRUG STATUTES NOTED 


WASHINGTON—Two cases of ac- 
tion by the Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
on adulteration of flour were reported 
recently in the FSA's notices of judg- 
ment. 

In both cases, the flour was seized 
under a charge of adulteration, with 


©)i>i,0 S 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTI 


61 


officials claiming that the flour con- 
sisted in whole or in part of a filthy 
substance and had been held under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated with filth. 
Some of the flour was destroyed, 
and some was delivered to federal in- 
stitutions for use as stock feed. 


———"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KNOX REEVES MOVES 


SAN FRANCISCO — Knox Reeves 
Advertising, Inc., has moved its office 
here from 625 Market St. to the 11th 
floor of the Shell Bidg., 100 Bush St. 
The new telephone number is YUkon 
6-0678. 


is in the 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- m" 
change and the New York Curb market: a if 


High Low yee 





Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $3.25 


Am. Cyanamid 
Ptd. 
A-D-M Co. 


53 
Borden , 
Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pid. $7 186 
Cream of Wheat 


The prime purpose of SUNNY KANSAS is 


Dow Chemical 
Pfd. $4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd . 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . . 
Gen. a Co.. 


on. Foods Corp. 
Pfd. 
Gen, Mills. Ine, 


the production of the finest bread. A\nd this ae: 


purpose is reflected in the way we go about 


Gr. A&P Tea Co. 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. 


milling this famous brand. First, is the careful Mid. $5.50 


selection of wheats with e pedigree that in- jet 


" Bise ait Co. 


Pillsbury M., Inc. 


sures good baking characteristics. Then pas k Guniiis. 


comes the expert milling in our modern plant 


Purity Bak. Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 

Ralston Purina 


under scientific supervision. Finally, there is Ce, $3.15 Pia. 


the proof of the quality by adequate baking 
tests to make certain that every sack of 


SUNNY KANSAS is “tops.” 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ° 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


. Regis Pa. Co. 


Close 
April 
28, 
195) 
28% 303 31% 

12% 
93% 


18014 *205% 


11% 11% 
10% \ 
149 


*30% 
37 
146%, 





ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
performance in the shop. ACME 
buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











RED WING FLOUR 


¢Sterling Drug 
Pid. $3.50 
Sunsh, Bis., Inc. 
United Biscuit 
of America 35 
Pfd. $4.50 ° on 
Victor Ch. Wks. 
Pfd. $3.50 100% 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9" 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 
Pid. $5.50 -. 108% 


+Colorado Milling & Elev. 

?Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 

*Standard Milling Co. 


*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded April 28: 

Bid Asked 
Great A, & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 132 34 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 11% 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 107% 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 156 
Omar, Ine. . 19% 20 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107% 109 
Ward «Baking Co., Warrants 7 ™ 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
April April 
13, 20, 
1951 
Canada Bread 4% 2 4 3 3 
er Food Prod. 3. 
(A) , 
Pfd. 
Catelli Food A 
B 


Consol. Bakeries. 
Federal Grain, A 

Pfd, $1.40 . 
Gen. Bakeries 3. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
McCabe Grain, A 
Mid-Pac. Grain 26% 
Ogilvie Flour - 2 
Purity Flour 53 
Toronto Elev. 15% 
United Grain, A 18% 
George Weston 35% 

Pid. 4%% . 16 

Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


Bid 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 50 
Canadian Bakeries 9% 
Inter City Bakeries 13% 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, B 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd, 
Purity Flour 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Woods Mfg. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stoeks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, April 21, 1951 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore . 4104 
Boston 
Buffalo 


«pavid H 
speci a 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


pakel? 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


tory, Test 


vLaborrne B aking. 


For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








° ° . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








. esne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Afloat 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years Chicago 


Duluth 


THE RED WING MILLING CO.,Red Wins, Minn.) | 


Totals . 








Previous week 


400 


400 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AB FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


TUNG co. 
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Canadian Comment e+e By George E. Swarbreck 


DUTCH GOVERNMENT TO BOOST 
DOLLAR TRADE—Dutch interest in 
the renewal of the flour trade with 
Canada may be stimulated by the 
plans initiated by the Netherlands 
government to boost exports of man- 
ufactured goods to dollar markets. 
Space has been taken at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair to be held 
in Toronto May 28-June 8, and the 
products of 75 Dutch manufacturing 
firms will be shown. In 1950 the value 
of Dutch export sales to Canada was 
$9 million, but the Dutch authorities 
are hopeful of doubling this in 1951. 
As a sales incentive manufacturers 
are allowed to retain 10% of their 
dollar earnings for their own use and, 
in some cases, these dollars are sold 
on the free market to Dutch traders 
anxious to buy goods in North Amer- 
ica. A premium is charged which 
hikes the gross cost of imports but 
if the market was favorable flour 
could be bought under this scheme. 

The failure of the Dutch to buy 
much Canadian flour during the past 
few years has not been through any 
lack of regard for its quality, be- 
cause representative Dutch import- 
ers and bakers have frequently ex- 
pressed the hope that Canadian flour 
would soon be circulating again. The 
shortage of dollar purchasing power 
is the major factor against Dutch 
buying, and the proposed stepup in 
dollar sales might conceivably see a 
return of business. 


& 

IMPORTERS STRESS MAINTE- 
NANCE OF QUALITY—Denmark, 
Norway and Germany are other major 
importing countries anxious to see a 
return of their trade with Canada, 
and marketmen would not be sur- 
prised to see a resumption of flour 
activity in the near future. One mes- 
sage, however, which importers ask 
should be delivered to Canadian mill- 
ers is that they should expand every 
effort to insure that the quality of 
their product remains at a _ high 
standard. Some importers have a feel- 
ing, and to ventilate this feeling is 
the surest way of preventing misun- 
derstanding, that the Canadian mill- 
ers are too intent on maintaining 
their Latin American trade, having 
become discouraged at the difficul- 
ties presented by the shortage of 
dollars. 

It must, in fairness, be admitted 
that no buyer is ever completely sat- 
isfied and the voicing of a complaint 
involving quality, if it can be called 
a complaint, is only an echo of simi- 
lar statements made over a long pe- 
riod of years. From published utter- 
ances of government officials it is 
apparent that Canada is to make a 
determined effort to recapture the 
position in European markets as soon 
as conditions allow, and in pursuance 
of this aim, the millers will make 
every effort to maintain the high 
standard of flour which importers 
knew before the war. Canadian good 
will stands high in Europe and there 
is no intention of doing anything 
which will bring about its loss. 


* 
DOLLAR SITUATION BRIGHTENS 
TRADE PROSPECTS —A brighter 
future for trade generally and for the 
flour trade in particular is indicated 
by the views expressed by Graham 
Towers, chairman of the Canadian 
government’s foreign exchange con- 
trol board. He pointed out that the 


world shortage of dollars appears to 
have been greatly alleviated in re- 
cent months although it would be 
rash to assume that the problem had 
been solved. The improvement is 
credited to the cooperation of both 
the U.S. and Canada in absorbing 
more goods from the exporting coun- 
tries of Europe as well as the nega- 
tive solution adopted by the U.K. and 
other countries involving discrimina- 
tion against the products of North 
America. 

This policy followed the cutback 
in imports introduced at the time of 
devaluation in September, 1949. The 
rebuilding of the sterling area’s’ gold 
and dollar reserves has been assist- 
ed by the need to buy raw materials 
to press the Korean war and for the 


stockpiling program in the US. 
However, the margin of safety is now 
greater and further steps ought to be 
taken to reduce the area of discrim- 
ination in world trade, Mr. Towers 
declared. If the financial position con- 
tinues to ease there will be room for 
the expansion of Canadian flour busi- 
ness in Europe. 


DUAL DOLLAR—STERLING CUR- 
RENCY URGED—The problem asso- 
ciated with the shortage of dollar 
purchasing power, from which springs 
Britain’s reluctance to restore the 
cuts in imports made in September, 
1949, at the time of devaluation, will 
take many years to rectify, according 
to financial experts. Despite this pes- 
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simism, marketmen on both sides of 
the Atlantic are continually exchang- 
ing ideas for increasing the flow of 
two way trade and the latest sug- 
gestion involves the adoption of a 
dual currency convertible into sterling 
and dollars. 

Lord Balfour of Inchyre, chairman 
of the Empire Industries Assn., ex- 
pressed the opinion, in a London 
speech, that Canada could become 
even more of a bridge between the 
dollar and sterling countries than it 
is today by the adoption of such dual- 
itv. The Canadians, he added, must 
sell some of their primary products 
in the sterling area and this could 
be done by linking the dollar currency 
to sterling or by accepting sterling on 
the basis of a long term funded debt. 

Observers agree that such a sys- 
tem would undoubtedly help boost 
sales of Canadian wheat and flour 
and other primary commodities to 
Britain and, furthermore, to Europe 
generally if the feasibility of the sys- 
tem could be proven. 








Overseas Newsnot es .... ny me Nortiwestern Miner's 


Foreign Correspondents 


NATIONALIZATION OF CHILE 
BAKERY INDUSTRY—tThe growing 
tendency toward the nationalization 
of industry has extended to South 
America where the government of 
Chile has received a recommendation 
from the Institute of Agricultural 
Economy for the nationalization of 
the bakery industry. 


FRANCE SELLS WHEAT TO 
GREAT BRITAIN—The British have 
bought 20,000 tons of wheat from 
France at $106.40 ton, f.o.b., the deal 
being made on a direct government 
to government basis. No mention of 
flour has been made, an omission 
which some marketmen classify as 
strange because the French now 
insist that wheat buyers must take 
at least one quarter, and sometimes 
one third, of their purchases in the 
form of flour. The government has 
set an export target of 300,000 
metric tons of flour out of a total 
expected wheat surplus of 900,000 
tons. 

Current French reports are pessi- 
mistic about the outlook for the do- 
mestic wheat crop this year. As in 
Britain and elsewhere, the adverse 
weather caused a slowdown in field 
work and the final outturn will be 
considerably lower than that achieved 
last year. 

oS 


FLOUR EXTRAC- 
TION RATE INCREASED — The 
flour extraction rate in Argentina 
has been upped to a minimum of 75% 
and a maximum of 77% effective 
April 1. The aim is to save 200,000 
tons of wheat a year because of the 
high price it commands on the world 
market. The ash content has been 
fixed at .70% to 80% 
é { 

BRITAIN’S EXTRA IMPORT FIG- 
URE ASSESSED—Britain’s require- 
ments of imported wheat are expect- 
ed to be increased by more than 
500,000 tons in the crop year 1951-52 
following the setback sustained as a 
result of the adverse weather condi- 
tions experienced since last fall. 
Whether flour imports will increase 
proportionately is not yet clear. | 

Because other European countries 
are in a similar plight, total conti- 


ARGENTINA 


nental import requirements will also 
show a major boost this year. The 
ability of France to help out will be 
reduced while the lower-than-usual 
crop harvested in Australia means 
that supply from that country can- 
not be relied upon until the next 
harvest is gathered early in 1952. 
Accordingly, marketmen state that 
the U.S. and Canada are the only 
likely sources of supply. 

The better weather recently in the 
U.K. has enabled some of the delayed 
work to be covered but time is now 
too short to bring the spring wheat 
sowings up to normal proportions. 


Extra late varieties of wheat such as 
Atle and Phylgia can be sown on 
some soils up to the end of April 
but, despite the greater use of these, 
together with a greater proportion 
than usual of fodder crops, a sub- 
stantial area of land will have to 
lie fallow. This in itself is not a bad 
thing, observers report, because much 
of the land is in poor heart because 
of the demands made upon it during 
and since the war. This, together 
with the greater area available for 
winter wheat might mean a bigger 
harvest next year, if weather con- 
ditions are favorable. 





CAKES FOR FRANCE—Cakes from representative bakers of America were 
a featured part of a Parisian banquet April 15 celebrating the city’s 2,000th 
anniversary. In the illustration above is one of the groups involved in the 
presentation. Left to right, French vice consul at Chicago, R. M. LaBry, chef 
Eugene Ertle, and George Burny, Burny Bros. Bakeries, Chicago, decorate 
one of the cakes prior to its shipment to France. The Cushman Baking Co., 
New York, and Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, also supplied cakes for 


Paris’ birthday. 
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WINNIPEG—The ballot for the 
Manitoba coarse grains plebiscite 
which is to be held this fall, will have 
only one question on it: “Do you wish 
to continue to sell your oats and 
barley as at present?” 

If the vote is in the affirmative, 
the provincial government will keep 
the Coarse Grain Marketing Act, 
passed in April, 1949, on the Manito- 
ba statute books. If the vote is in the 
negative, it is presumed that Mani- 
toba farmers, at least, will resume 
marketing through the facilities of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

The plebiscite will be known as 
“The Coarse Grain Marketing Ref- 
erendum Act.” The bill was intro- 
duced by Agriculture Minister F. C. 
Bell, in the Manitoba Legislature 
April 17. Those permitted to vote 
will include any person growing grain 
in 1951, or who did produce grain 
in 1949-50, and who is still farming. 
The voting privilege is also extend- 
ed to persons who are landlords, co- 
owners, vendors on agree- 
ment for sales, or mortgagees who 
may be entitled to a share of the 
1951 grain crop, and who get their 
share of the production in grain and 
not in money. Corporations are ex- 
cluded from the right to vote. 

The vote will be taken after the 
final payments are completed on the 
1950-51 crop year. The date is not 
likely to be prior to Nov. 15. 


lessors, 
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Manitoba Marketing Plebiscite 
to Present Just One Question 


It will be recalled that when the 
federal government passed its legis- 
lation for the marketing of coarse 
grains under the wheat board, Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe, insisted that 
the three provincial governments in 
western Canada pass complementary 
legislation before it could become op- 
erative. It is not known if a negative 
vote in Manitoba will automatically 
have the same effect in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta without a plebiscite 
being held in either of these prov- 
inces. 

There is some argument in Manito- 
ba regarding the wording placed on 
the ballot. Organized agriculture con- 
tends that the wording should be re- 
stricted to producers, and appiy sole- 
ly to the meaning of the complemen- 
tary legislation on the marketing of 
coarse grains through the board. The 
private grain trade, the Winnipeg 
Free Press, the Farmers Protective 
Assn. and others, argue that the 
farmer should have the choice of 
voting on compulsory marketing, 
marketing through the grain ex- 
change, or the choice of both. 

The Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture and Cooperation and the 
Manitoba Farmers Union, both farm 
organizations, while having some 
minor differences of opinion, are sol- 
idly behind the marketing of coarse 
grains through the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 





AIB Sanitation Course Series 
Well Under Way; New York Next 


CHICAGO—Bakers from five New 
England states attended the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking special course 
sanitation in Boston recently. Spon- 
sored jointly by the New England 
Bakers Assn. and the AIB, the ses- 
sions were held in the evening to 
accommodate bakers unable to be 
absent from their plants during the 
day. This was the first course sched- 
uled for 1951, and will be followed 
by similar sanitation courses in New 
York, May 14-16, and in Cincinnati, 
June 19-21. 

Lectures and demonstrations for 
the Boston course were given by AIB 
staff members including Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of the depart- 
ment of bakery sanitation and safety; 
Dr. W. Parker Pierce and L. J. Sa- 
lathe, sanitarians, and William 
Walmsley, principal emeritus of the 
school of baking. 

Time Changed for N.Y. 

Sessions of the AIB special course 
in bakery sanitation at New York 
City’s Park Sheraton Hotel will be 
held from 9 a.m. to 12:30 and from 
1:30 p.m. to 5:30 instead of in the 
afternoon and evening as previously 
announced. According to Dr. Holmes, 
the change in time was made at the 
request of registrants. 

Designed for those having the re- 
sponsibility of inaugurating and plan- 
ning the maintenance of a sanitation 
program, the course should prove val- 
uable to sanitation foremen, produc- 
tion foremen, maintenance engineers 
and others concerned with sanitation 
in bakeries. 

Program Outlined 

Organization of a bakery sanita- 
tion program will be discussed the 
first day of the course by Dr. Pierce. 
A comprehensive coverage of legal 
requirements by government agen- 


cies will be presented by Dr. Holmes. 
Talks on practical rodent and insect 
control are scheduled for the second 
day, with a presentation of the vari- 
ous insecticides and their uses given 
by Louis A. King, Jr., institute sani- 
tarian. 

On the final day emphasis will be 
placed on bacteria problems and how 
they affect the bakery, possible food 
poisoning in bakery productions, and 
mold control. All lectures will be giv- 
en by members of the institute staff. 

Of special interest to midwestern 
bakers who plan to organize a bakery 
sanitation program is the announce- 
ment that a special course in bakery 
sanitation has been scheduled by the 
American Institute of Baking for 
June 19-21, at the Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Holmes points out that this 
will be the only sanitation course to 
be held in the Middle West before fall, 
and possibly the only one this year. 

Under the direction of Dr. Holmes, 
sessions will cover all phases of a 
preventive sanitation program; meth- 
ods of preventive sanitation mainte- 
nance; rodent and insect control; and 
possible food poisoning problems. 
Members of the AIB department of 
sanitation will conduct the discus- 
sions. 

Registrations are now being re- 
ceived for the New York and Cincin- 
nati courses, and complete informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director, Depart- 
ment of Bakery Sanitation and Safe- 
ty, the American Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
FARM INCOME RISING 
WASHINGTON—Net farm income 


this year is expected to be at least 
15% higher than in 1950. 















MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 


4 va 





Dept. N 


have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 1098 


Savannah . 


Box 690 


New Orleans ° 


Box 204 
Houston 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








New Mill Compieted 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


haticalle Ind. A, 











Dostum @ilehleems) mists 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 








DOBRY’S BEST 
and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 


Member Millers’ National Federation 














ACME RYE 
HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. * Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchisoa, Kens. 














Well-Rounded 
Program Arranged 
by Minnesota Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS—National baking 
figures will appear here May 14-15 
during the annual convention of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, with 
problems of production, price control 
and materials allocation scheduled 
to receive full attention. 

Following registration at the Hotel 
Radisson the morning of May 14, and 
the customary bakers and allied 
luncheon, the first afternoon busi- 
ness session will get under way. Rep- 
resentatives of the district office of 
the Office of Price Stabilization wil) 
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discuss price controls, and Phil Grau, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, will speak. 

A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, will also 
appear on the afternoon program, as 
well as William Markwardt, Mark- 
wardt Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

The morning of May 15 will be 
given over to a discussion and dem- 
onstration on cakes by Bill Broeg, 
nationally known consulting expert 
on cake production. 

The baker-allied luncheon will be 
featured by the appearance of the 
kings and queens of the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial and the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival, along with John Ford, local 
radio personality, as master of cere- 
monies. The queens will be presented 
with decorated cakes. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapo- 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











lis, and technical editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker magazine, will act as 
chairman and moderator of a produc- 
tion session that will take up the en- 
tire afternoon program May 15. 

Frank Jungewaelter, Whitson Prod- 
ucts division, the Borden Co., Chi- 
cago, will discuss cheese cake varie- 
ties and production; Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
will speak on cakes and icings; Wil- 
liam Doty, California Raisin Advisory 
Board, on raisin products and their 
use in baked products, and Ray 
Gohde, Red Star Yeast and Products 
Co., on variety bread production. 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, will 
speak on frozen baked goods. 

Representatives of the Louis Rath- 
man Insurance Agency, Milwaukee, 
will appear on the program to ex- 
plain the advantages of a group in- 
surance plan designed for bakers. 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry will conduct its 
customary cocktail and coffee bar fol- 
lowing the business session, with the 
annual Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee climaxing 
the convention the evening of May 15. 
The annual banquet of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota will be held the 
evening of May 14. 

BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for April 21 and 28 
BRAN— April 21 
April 53.00@ 64.00 

May @ 

June 

July 

August 

September 
SHORTS 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Sales (tons) 


April 28 


*56.00 





You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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Oklahoma Baking 
School Offers 
Course for Allieds 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa School of Baking is offering an- 
other special short course, of six 
weeks’ length, to representatives of 
allied concerns. 

Shop training consists of experi- 
mental baking, commercial bread and 
rolls production, and cake and pastry 
production. One hour daily is devoted 
to bread and cake theory. 

Experiments with various types 
and percentages of ingredients and 
varied methods are conducted in the 
school’s fully equipped experimental 
bakery. Training in commercial pro- 
duction of breads, rolls, sweet dough 
products, cakes, doughnuts, cookies 
and pies is given in the bread and 
cake shops. 

The course is ideally suited for al- 
lied representatives with bakery 
equipment and bakery supply com- 
panies who desire more knowledge of 
baking, J. C. Summers, manager of 
the bakery department, points out. 

The next class starts May 7, con- 
tinuing for six weeks. Further details 
are available from Mr. Summers at 
the college. 


N.D. MILL & ELEVATOR 
EARNS NET OF $113,082 


BISMARCK, N.D.—The North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator showed a gross 
profit of more than $165,000 and a 
net of $113,082 during the first quar- 
ter of 1951, according to a report 
by Gov. Brunsdale. 





Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. [ 
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. REMEMBER THIS 


when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own : WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
ingredients, losses arise from: : Bakery Mixes, savings result 
from: 

e@ Fewer items to handle. 

@ Fewer items to store. 


@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 


@ Invisible shortages. : @ Stabilized costs. 
@ Cost fluctuations. wesitetee, © Stabilized quality. 


@ Spilling of ingredients. 
@ Inaccurate scaling. 

e@ Careless operation. 

@ Spoilage. 


Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test os eX: An outstanding line of modern mixes 
...under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- Pollsbery's \ SENS for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman A nm Symhel of al me ON for CAKES . . . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. . eige ‘ = DOUGHNUTS. 


You can't forget PILLSGURY BAKERY MIXES 


PrLLsBuURY MILLs, INC. «+ General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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They're ALL good . . . these fine HUBBARD 
flours that are keyed to ALL requirements of 
buyers everywhere. Just state YOUR need... 
one of these outstanding HUBBARD flours will 
meet it to perfection! 


Take SUPERLATIVE and SONNY HUBBARD, for 
example. They're known far and wide as fine 
Spring-wheat flours that are just about fool- 
proof for the smaller baker. Nice to know, 
isn't it? Nice to rely on, too! 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





















Buffalo 
$8.00@8.10 
sce ase 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
Spring family " $ @7.90 $6.556@7.65 $...@... §...@ 
Spring top patent 6.30@6.47 a i : Te ---@ 















Spring high gluten 2 6.55 @6.90 : sae Oe 
Spring short a 6.10@6.45 oss aks -..-@6.40 6.70@6. 
Spring standard ; 6.20@6.37 6.00@6.35 a Fe ---@6.30 6.60@6.70 
Spring straight a i es care 5% ~--.@... 6.50@6.60 
Spring first clear 6.03@6.27 6.90@6.50 ea bes ->.@6.20 
Hard winter family a 6.55@7.55 ~--@7.60 
Hard winter short @. 5.70@5.75 - + - @6.0 
Hard winter standard -@ ... 5.60@5.65 s 
Hard winter first clear -@. 4.75@ 4.90 

winter f rily @. so. @. 

winter short patent a 7.20@ 7.59 

















winter standard @ ... @... 
§ winter straight @. 5.80@5.90 
Soft winter first lear or @ ces Sak 
tye flour, white 5.60@ 5.90 -++@ 
Rye flour, dark 4.50@ 4.90 . §.35@5.45 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.05 . a 00@ 7.05 





Phila. Atlanta 






Spring family $ a $4.00@ $...@ $7.76@8.10 $ a 
Spring high gluten 7 7 TAT@7.27 6 7.16@7.36 . a 
Spring short 6 6.7 2 -71.@6.91 a 
Spring standard 6 6 6. -60@ 6.86 

Spring first clear 6 6.5 6. 

Hard winter short 6 6 6 

Hard winter standard f 6.3 6 








Soft winter family a ° a 
Soft winter straight 6.00@6.40 















Soft winter standard a 5.00@ 5 es ° . a 
tye flour, white 6.19@6.30 6.15@6 -.-@ - 6.07@6.40 a 
Rye flour lark a noe” a 4.68@5.65 a 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.71@6.91 ao ers ++ -@ -»-@6.82 +e - @ 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ @7.40 $ a Spring top patent . $...@11.20 $10.95@11.55 
Bluestem @6.76 a Spring second patent. ...@10.70 10.45@11.05 
Bakery grades “6.99 a Spring first clear ... --.-@ 9.60 ° . 
Pastry @6.38 a Spring exportst . tee ~-.-@13.04 . a 
Ontario soft winters . 10.00@10.40 “a 
**In cottons, Ft. William basis. ¢280-lb. cottons. 











UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 









of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on April 21, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Wheat —Corn——, -—Oats— -—-Rye—, Barley 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 









2,067 1,294 188 99 469 426 6 122 


1,413 119 14 2,558 2,309 














634 2,488 436 

Duluth 2,662 272 378 7 9.390 
Enid 16 : 
Ft. Worth 141 7 49 s 
Galveston es . 
Hutchinson . . 3 86 
Indianapolis 118 29 28 
Kansas City 40 65 157 42 82 
Milwaukee 46 53 2,870 1,845 
Minneapolis 4,246 605 291 7,112 6,358 
New Orleans 10 
New York 7 

A fioat ° 
Omaha 52 40 37 40 30 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 14 35 2 
Sioux City 1 1 28 
St. Joseph oe 35 
St. Louis 5 9 12 
Wichita 37 

Totals 161, 16,239 4,160 6,339 20,533 20,694 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ; Chicag -—Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
May July Sept. May July May July Sept. May July 
42% 244% 244% 242% 242% 244% 443 
244% 246% 2474 244% 245% 246% 443 
15% 246% 246% 244% 245% 450 
26. .244% 246 246% 
27. .243 15% 246% 
28..243% 244% 245% 


7--CORN— 





































DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 





TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 


































- FLOU 
She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











———————_RYE 
























Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chi Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July 
April 23..181% 184% 198% 195 90% 90 81% 82% 
April 24..182% 185% 203% 198% 91% 90% 82% s4 
April 25..181% 184% 204 199 % 90% 90% 82% 83% 
April 2¢ 181% 184% 205% le 90% 90% 82 82% 
April 27..18 185 6 203% 91% 91 82% 83% 
April 28..181 185% 205% 202% 89% 90% 82 2% 











NORTHLAND 
Malted Wheat Flour 
NORTHLAND 
Malted Barley Flour 


Carlots — mixed cars — LCL 
Cottons or multi-wall papers 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
AT. 2112 + Dept.NM-~ P. 0. Box 840 + Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











malted 
Flours 


Telephon’ 
of Write 







Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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U.S. Grain and Grain Products 
Exports Approach 1949-50 Total 


WASHINGTON—With substantial 
increases recorded for February and 
March, U.S. exports of grain and 
grain by-products this crop year ap- 
proached the total for last year, ac- 
cording to figures released last week 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

July-March exports this year to- 
taled about 9,869,000 long tons (385,- 
559,000 bu. of grain equivalent) as 
compared with 9,929,000 long tons 
(393,187,000 bu. of grain equivalent) 
in the same period a year ago. 

March exports of wheat, flour and 
macaroni totaled the qeuivalent of 
32,765,000 bu., more than 10 million 
bushels above the total for March, 
1950, but less than the 38,692,000 bu. 
exported in February this year. 

Exports of other grains and other 
products in March were about the 
same as in February at 24,220,000 
bu., but well above the totals for 
other months in the current crop 
year. 

Of the July-March 1950-51 total, 
about 5,655,000 long tons, or 57% 


U.S. Grain Exports 


(In thousands) 
1949-50 


Wheat, flour 
& macaroni 
to 


Other grains 
& products* 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


Total 
1950-51 


Wheat, flour Other grains 
& macaroni & products* 

tons bu tons 

July 491 18,316 32 
August 399 14,830 449 
September 486 18,141 3 
October 492 18,353 435 
November 501 18,719 45 
17 


December 612 22,852 517 
January 762 2 399 
February 3 38,692 
Marcht 
Total 5,657 211,121 4,212 174,438 
*Includes corn, oats, grain 
ley rye, corn grits and meal 
and flour, oatmeal and malt 
tIncludes 81,238,000 bu. corn, 2,061,000 bu 
oats, 55,992,000 bu. grain sorghums, 24,221 
000 bu. barley and 1,856,000 bu. rye 
tPreliminary 


sorghums, bar 
cornstarch 


went to ECA countries, including 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Ire- 
land, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Trieste, and the 
U.K. Another 1,001,000 long tons, or 
10%, went to the U.S. Pacific occu- 
pied areas. Exports to Brazil, Canada, 
Egypt, India, Israel, Mexico and Yu- 
goslavia totaled 2,202,000 long tons or 
22%. A miscellaneous group of other 
countries received 1,011,000 long tons, 
or 11% of the total. 
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MILLING COMPANY WINS 
IN DUST NUISANCE SUIT 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Acme 
Flour Mills Co. recently won a law 
suit for $15,000 damages which was 
filed by the operator of a gasoline 
service station and truck stop. The 
plaintiff alleged that mill dusts from 
the milling property drifted onto his 
truck parking lot and service station 
and drove away his customers. A dis- 
trict court jury decided in favor of 
the milling company. Defense attor- 
neys had pointed out that the plant 
is located in a heavy industrial zone, 
that it had been at the location first, 
and that every possible means was 
used to minimize the discharge of mill 
dusts into the atmosphere. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Won. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’: Adelaide 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TOLEDO—OHIO—Members of the 
Millers National Federation and the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists have been invited to at- 
tend the 55th annual meeting of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

L. E. Collier, superintendent of the 
Toledo mill of the National Biscuit 
Co., and president of the AOM, in 
letters to the presidents of the two in- 
dustry organizations urges the mem- 
bers to “attend as many sessions of 
our national convention as your time 
will permit.” 

Attention was called to the fact 
that the AOM and MNF conventions 
in Chicago will run concurrently. The 
AOM meeting will be from May 14 
through May 17 at Hotel Sherman 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Flour 
Feeps - 
Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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MNF, AACC Members Urged to Attend 
AOM Convention, Machinery Exhibit 


while the MNF meeting will be from 
May 14 through May 16 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

In his letter to H. W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the federation, Mr. Collier 
said, “I am of the opinion that those 
of your membership who can take 
the time to attend any parts of our 
meetings will be amply repaid as I 
believe we have one of the best and 
most varied type programs planned 
which should provide a great deal of 
interest to any one associated with 
the milling industry.” 

Mr. Collier also said in his letter 
that the exhibit of flour milling ma- 
chinery and equipment, to be held in 
connection with the AOM conven- 
tion, is expected to be “one of the 
finest exhibits that has ever been 
assembled for a national convention.” 

The invitation to the cereal chem- 
ists was addressed to Dr. J. A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the department 
of milling industry, Kansas State 
College, president of AACC. 

The chemists’ annual meeting is 
scheduled to be held during the week 
following the AOM and MNF meet- 
ings. It will be held at Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, May 21 through 
May 25. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADA SHIPS 400,000 
BU. FLOUR DURING WEEK 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export sales for the past week 
totaled 2,700,000 bu. Slightly more 
than 400,000 bu. was in the form of 
flour, and only 20% of this was 
worked to IWA countries. The flour 
was worked to the U.K., Sierra 
Leone, Philippines, Ecuador, Mozam- 
bique, Gold Coast, Indonesia, Venezu- 
ela and Madeira. 

Wheat exports totaled more than 
1,670,000 bu. to IWA destinations, in- 
cluding more than 470,000 bu. to the 
U.K., 329,000 to India, 450,000 to Ire- 
land and 422,000 to~South Africa. 
Israel was the biggest buyer in the 
Class 2 bracket, and took almost 372,- 
000 bu. Norway was next with pur- 
chases of 93,500 bu., and Colombia 
92,000 bu. Belgium took slightly more 
than 36,000 bu. while Switzerland 
took a little less than 19,000 bu. 





GILVIE Flour Mills have 

been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -38NM 








SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Little change oc- 
curred last week in the pace of flour 
business in the Southwest. Several 
medium sized orders by chain bakers 
in the East helped boost the total vol- 
ume sold to a point nearly equal the 
preceding week's quantity. Outside of 
these few instances the market was 
quiet and sales consisted mostly of 
small lots to bakers for near-by ship- 
ment. Sales averaged 44% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 45% the pre- 
ceding week and 103% a year ago. 

Two or three eastern chain bakers 
booked medium sized lots of flour for 
May-June shipment. Average size of 
the orders was 15,000 to 20,000 sacks, 
but no one baker booked more than 
50,000 sacks. Some inquiry from 
chains in the East and Southeast was 
present last week, but it did not re- 
sult in any sales because the bids 
were too low when figured on a 120- 
day basis. 

Bread business was reduced in most 
sections of the country, particularly 
in the East during February-April, 
but there were reports of some im- 
provement lately. Consequently pre- 
viously booked flour, which was 
bought because of bullish influences 
in the market earlier in the year, is 
lasting much longer than at first an- 
ticipated. Shipping instructions were 
delayed in many instances. 

Price date of shipment business 
was rather common because of dis- 
counts under the 120-day prices due 
to the high millfeed market. Volume 
of business was not large, however. 
Most mills figure flour prices for the 
May-June position about 10¢ sack 
cheaper than the 120-day price. And 
for spot or p.d.s., they can reduce 
the price another 5@10¢ sack. Thus, 
the trend has been more to near-by 
sales and new forward contracts are 
practically unheard of. 

Continued deterioration of the 
southwestern winter wheat crop is 
creating considerable concern over 
the availability of new crop wheat 
supplies. The trade does not expect 
many July forward flour sales in the 
Texas-Oklahoma region before the 
Kansas crop is harvested because of 
the reduction of the Texas crop to 
around 12 to 15 million bushels and 
Oklahoma to around 30 million. 

Family flour business was very 
light. Wholesalers have inventories 
as heavy as they dare to hold and 
the retail family flour business is 
rather disappointing in some _ sec- 
tions, particularly in the South. 

Export sales were almost complete- 
ly lacking last week. There is only 
an outside chance of any appreciable 
amount of export business before the 
new IWA year begins. 

Operations by mills in the South- 
west were somewhat reduced last 
week. Mills in Kansas City ran at 
88% of capacity, compared with 92% 
the preceding week. 

Quotations, April 28, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, for May-June shipment, cot- 
tons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.70@5.75, standard 95% patent 
$5.60@5.65, straight $5.55@5.60; es- 


tablished brands of family flour $6.55 
@7.55, first clears $4.75@4.90, second 
clears $4.65@4.75, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.25@4.50; soft wheat short 
patent $7.20@7.50, straight $5.80@ 
5.90, cake flour $6.40@6.80. 

Two mills report domestic business 
fair, 6 quiet, 4 slow, 4 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 56%, com- 
pared with 43% the preceding week 
and 51% a year ago. Shipping di- 
rections were poor to fair. Prices 
April 28 were unchanged to 6¢ sack 
higher, compared with the previous 
week. 

Texas: Sales last week showed a 
moderate increase and amounted to 
20 to 25% of capacity, the increase 
being partly due to P.D.S. purchases 
by a few bakers who had run out 
their bookings. Running time aver- 
aged about three days. Prices were 
unchanged. Family flour extra high 
patent $6.90@7.40, high patent $6.60 
@6.90; standard bakers unenriched 
$6.10@6.25, first clears unenriched 
$4.95@5.10, delivered T.C.P. 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
Hutchinson mills and the surrounding 
area was dull last week, with sales 
limited to one and two carlots. Bak- 
ers whose supplies were exhausted 
were buying on a p.d.s. basis. Dis- 
counts offered for shipments taken 
within 30 days failed to attract new 
buyers. Shipping directions picked up 
slightly and mills were operating at 
60% of capacity or better. Flour 
prices were firm early, then climbed 
5@10¢ sack late in the week. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: family pat- 
ent $6.30@6.40, bakers patents $5.50 
@5.60, standard $5.40@5.50. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
improved over the previous week and 
averaged 45%, compared with 12% 
a week earlier and 58% a year ago. 
Bookings were divided 60% to the 
family trade and 40 to bakers. Op- 
erations averaged 70%, compared 
with 60% the previous week and 
65% a year ago. Prices closed ap- 
proximately unchanged to 5¢ higher. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, April 28: carlots, family short 
patent $6.40@7.55, standard patent 
$6.15@7.25; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6@6.17, standard patent $5.85 
@6.02, straight grade $5.80@5.97; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with only scattered book- 


ings. Prices were practically un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
fair. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A slight improvement 
in sales developed last week, but 
the volume did not total even one 
third of five-day capacity. Sales for 
spring wheat mills averaged 30% 
of capacity, compared with 15% the 
previous week and 153.5% a year ago. 

The business completed consisted 
entirely of small lots purchased to 
fill in nearby requirements. Apparent- 
ly most buyers have _ sufficient 
amounts of flour on hand or on con- 
tract to take care of foreseeable 
needs, and thus with little change 
in wheat markets there was only 
slight incentive to buy additional 
amounts of flour. 

Consistently slow sales, both of 
family and bakery flour, have re- 
duced the unfilled: order balances of 
spring wheat mills to an average 
of about 50 days’ running time. This 
backlog has not declined as rapidly as 
may have been expected as shipments 
also have lagged, due to slow receipt 
of shipping orders. 

Nevertheless, the contract balance 
is down 10 days from the first of 
April and 20 days from the first of 
March. 

Shipments picked up somewhat 
last week, averaging 70% of capacity, 
compared with 66% the previous 
week. 

Family flour business again was 
confined to price date of shipment 
transactions, with prices holding 
steady. Shipping directions continue 
slow. 

Production at Minneapolis last 
week averaged 70% of capacity, the 
same as the previous week. A year 
ago output averaged 72%. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 71% of capacity, compared with 
unchanged from the previous week 
and one percentage point above the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Quotations April 30: Standard pat- 
ent $6@6.35, short patent $6.10@6.45, 
high gluten $6.557@6.90, established 
brands of family flour, enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clears $5.90@6.50, whole 
wheat $5.90@6.25. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Fair to 
good demand developed for some 
mills last week, although others con- 
tinue to report slow demand. Direc- 
tions ranged from poor to satisfac- 
tory. Production averaged 71% of ca- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end mililfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago 
Spring bran 7 66.50 
Hard winter bran a a 
Soft winter bran a @ 
Standard midds.* 69.00 @ 69.50 
Flour midds.t ‘ @71.5 
Red dog 72.00@72.5 
Buffalo 
$72.00 @ 73.00 


Spring bran 

Standard midds.* 

Flour midds.t 75.004 

Red dog 75.00 

Spring bran 
« - @65.00 


57.00 @ 61.00 


Toronto 
tWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
a 74.00 $ 76 $74 77 


74.00 a75 


in tons, packed in 100-1b, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Minneapolis 
7 65.00 a $ it $ Os cas 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
& 


61.00 @61.75 


rT. 
“a 70.00 @ 71.00 


i 
@ 66.00 ...@ a -.-@ 
@ 69.00 a 


66.25 @67.00 2.50 74.50 @ 75.50 


@ 70.00 @ a éovae 


Atlanta 
204 77.00 a @. 
00 @ 71.04 78.20@79.00 a 
78.20 @ 80.20 a a 
79.20 @ 81.20 cee 
Middlings 


@68.00 
62.00@ 63.00 


Shorts 
$....@65.00 
58.00 @ 62.00 


tGray shorts. ¢Ft. William basis. 


pacity, compared with 72% the pre- 
vious week and 70% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills reported a 
barely perceptible pick-up in sales 
last week in the Chicago area, al- 
though many buyers still held to the 
rather indifferent attitude which has 
prevailed for several weeks. 

Providing the slight spark to new 
sales, millers said, was the fact that 
business has been slow for so long 
that there was no direction it could 
take except upward. Consumers who 
have been operating from inventories 
for several weeks have worked their 
stocks down to where a little replace- 
ment buying and fill-in ordering is 
necessary. 

A few sales might have been made, 
it was said, because of the further re- 
ports of severe damage to the new 
crop and the possibility of higher 
wheat prices later on. 

Most classes of buyers appeared 
willing to await the outcome of the 
new crop and take their chances. 
Dealers with inventories of flour on 
hand were inclined to use up their 
stocks before the advent of warm 
weather. 

The Army Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office bought flour on several oc- 
casions last week, and one Chicago 
company sold 20,000 sacks for ship- 
ment to southwestern points. This 
probably was the largest single sale 
made during the period. 

Family flour business showed mod- 
erate improvement. Grocery sales 
were reported a little better, with the 
explanation that housewives ap- 
peared to have trimmed down their 
pantry stocks in the last few weeks. 

Shipping directions still held to a 
disappointingly low level, and mills 
were hard put to extend their oper- 
ating time beyond three or four days 
a week. 

Soft wheat millers also experienced 
a small upturn in buyer interest, 
with most of the orders for immediate 
and prompt shipment. Operations, 
however, were still only about 60% 
of normal for this time of year. 

Quotations April 28: spring top 
patent $6.30@6.47, standard $6.20@ 
6.37, first clear $6.03@6.27; hard win- 
ter short $5.92@6.02, 95% patent 
$5.84@5.95, first clear $5.53; soft win- 
ter short $7.07@7.37, standard $5.85 
@7.12, first clear $6.02@6.25; family 
flour $7.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills report ex- 
periencing some improvement in the 
demand for flour last week, with sev- 
eral days of active selling. This buy- 
ing was construed as replenishing of 
stocks. Shipping directions were only 
fair. The demand for clears con- 
tinued good. 

Elsewhere in the area, there was 
a decided improvement in the mill- 
ing and flour business but not to the 
extent of active buying from either 
the bakery or family trade. Buyers 
were inclined to make fill-in pur- 
chases, prompted by the distinct price 
advantage offered by the exception- 
ally high prices of millfeeds. Most 
business transacted was of carload 
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to several thousand sack lots, but 
there were instances of chain buy- 
ing in quantity for shipment to 
around June 1. Prices remained with- 
in a steady range with weaker wheat 
premiums and stronger millfeed 
prices offsetting futures advances 
Mill operations continued just fair, 
with the result that clear offerings 
were not in volume but somewhat 
better than a week earlier. Demand 
was also improved but not urgent 
from either exporters or blenders. 
Prices remained unchanged from the 
previous week 

Quotations, St. Louis; April 28 
family top soft patent $6.85, ordinary 
$6, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.90; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.75, 
cake $6.75, pastry $5.80, soft straights 
$5.90, clears $5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 
$6.40, standard $6.30, clear $6.20, 
low protein clears $5.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour bookings in this mar- 
ket last week were at one of the low- 
est levels in some time, according to 
reports from the mills. Production 
tonnage was again lower than in the 
previous week and running time was 
cut sharply in a couple of instances 

Offerings prices were almost iden- 
tical with the previous week, but they 
still held no interest for the buyer 
whose storage bins are sufficiently 
filled to tide him along for some pe- 
riod of time ahead 

Mills reported that shipping direc- 
tions remain poor, and many setbacks 
in delivery time are being noted. 

One local mill’s production showed 
up quite well due to some export busi- 
ness that developed 

Unseasonable weather together 
with a letdown in industrial activity 
in this area has had its depressing 
effect on bakery sales. Changeovers 
to wartime production contracts has 
necessitated considerable temporary 
unemployment in certain lines of 
heavy industry, but this is expected 
to be of short duration 

One miller reported that if there 
were any appreciable pick up in ship- 
ping directions or demand for rail- 
road cars, mills would have a difficult 
time in finding boxcars as a tem- 
porary car shortage has again de- 
veloped in this area 

Quotations April 27: spring family 
$8@8.10, standards $6.60@6.70, high 
gluten $7.15@7.25, short patents $6.70 
@6.80, first clears $6.50@6.60; soft 
winter straights $6.30@6.40, first 
clears $6.40@6.50, patents $6.50@G 
6.60; hard winter standards $6.35@ 
6.50, first clears $6.05@6.10. 

New York: A slight improvement 
in flour sales occurred last week as 
price concessions drew in small, scat- 
tered sales. Mills were very anxious 
for business to take advantage of the 
strong feed markets, and immediate 
and 30-day contracts attracted buy- 
ers in a limited way 

Balances on the books were still 
fair with no pressure for supplies, 
and since consumption showed no im- 
provement, both bakers and jobbers 
were pessimistic in their attitude 
toward substantial replacements. 

Two of the larger chain bakers 
purchased southwesterns in moderate 
quantities for May delivery, and there 
was sufficient inquiry from other 
channels to encourage expectation 
of expanded demand in the near fu- 
ture. Spring high glutens commanded 
scattered interest, but soft winter 
purchases were light 

Shipping directions continued gen- 
erally slow as Passover holidays 
slowed up the demand in many job- 
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bing and small bakery channels. All grades of flour were affected make a more careful analysis of the 

Prices were unchanged after earlier last week by a 5¢ advance over the situation. 

advancements and declines. previous week. It was pointed out they can afford 
Quotations April 28: spring high After reading Secretary of Agri- to delay further because of a re- 

glutens $7.10@7.25, standard patents culture Brannan’s remarks that farm duced demand for baked goods. 

$6.50@6.70, clears $6.35@6.55; south- _ prices are not a major contribution Mill representatives do not antici- 


western short patents $6.35@6.55, to inflation, there was considerable pate any appreciable pickup in de- 
standard patents $6.15@6.35; high feeling that an upward spiral is in mand unless there is an important 
ratio soft winters $7@7.80, straights __ the offing. But that conclusion failed price development, and they report 


$6 @ 6.40. to generate any new interest in pur- that efforts to obtain shipping direc- 
Philadelphia: The unfavorable turn chases, and trade was being kept tions are meeting with but small suc- 
in Korean war news has been re- from slipping to a standstill only by cess since bakers are reluctant to in- 
sponsible for a strengthening of the hand-to-mouth buying of smaller op- cur extra warehouse charges. 
undertone in the local flour market, erators. Larger establishments are Quotations April 28: spring family 


but there has been no improvement reported in a good supply condition, $8@8.25, high gluten $7.20@7.30, 
in demand, and trading continues on with many bakers deciding to work short patent $6.75@6.85, standard 
a restricted scale. off present inventories while they patent $6.65@6.75, first ch ar $6.50@ 
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8G. US. PAT. OFF. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preporation for whitening the dough. 





Tea room quality in a store bought Wyrtase. Bread made with Wytase 
loaf...that'’s what women expect and has a daintiness — a crystal clear 


get when they buy bread made with purity—that suggests food at its best. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Iilinois 
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6.60; hard. winter short patent $6.45 
@6.55, standard $6.35 6.45; soft win- 
ter standard $5@5.30. 

Boston: Despite strength of wheat 
markets local flour prices were prac- 
tically unchanged last week. The only 
change in springs took place in the 
first clears which eased 5¢. Hard win- 
ters were 5¢ higher for a short pe- 
riod in midweek but lost the advance 
to close unchanged. Soft wheat flours 
were mildly irregular and changes 
ranged from 10¢ higher to 15¢ lower. 

Mill agents reported some scat- 
tered buying, but most of the trades 
were on an odd lot scale. Most sales 
were to segments of the trade which 
apparently were not covered for May. 
Offerings for June coverage met with 
resistance in most quarters, with the 
trade preferring to keep inventories 
at as low a point as possible. One 
large eastern chain was reported in 
the market and it was generally be- 
lieved that this factor might bring 
some of the smaller operators to take 


GRAIN 
<S? MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
CANADA 
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a more positive position in the near 


future. 

Quotations April 28: spring short 
patents $6.72@6.82, standards $6.62 
@6.72, high gluten $7.17@7.27, first 
clears $6.37@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.47 @6.57, standards $6.27@ 
6.37; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57@ 
6.77; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.42; high ratio $7.02@7.82; 
family $8.22. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour was 
extremely quiet last week. Prices 
were reduced 10@15¢ for prompt or 
30-day shipments, and for quick ship- 
ments the price reduction was great- 
er. Directions were good. Inquiries 
for quotations are expanding. 

As many bakeries bought in Janu- 
ary on commitments extending 120 
days to six months, some bakers still 
have commitments for two months 
ahead. It is thought that no large 
volume of flour buying will get under 
way until the new crop comes in and 
prices for new crop flour are an- 
nounced. 

Money is reported to be tightening 
and bakers are heeding the advice of 
bankers who stress again that con- 
servative buying of all supplies is in 
order. A gradual upward curve in 
retail and wholesale sales of bakery 
products is being maintained. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
April 28: bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.12@6.53, medium pat- 
ent $6.20@6.58, short patent $6.27@ 
6.73; spring standard patent $6.60@ 
6.86, medium patent $6.66@6.89, 
short patent $6.71@6.91; clears $6.49 
@6.73; high gluten $7.16@7.36; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.76G 
8.10, other brands $6.27@7.15; pastry 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











LIMITED 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH™ 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Cartier 


Cables — Eastmills 
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Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” 
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Pontiac 
e MONTREAL, CANADA 











PURITY 
GREAT WEST « 
STERLING 


Specialists in /Ilillin 
Canadian Hard Spring Whont 


GUARANTEED ape 

THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 


and cake flours $6.10@7.78; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.65. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight improve- 
ment was noticed in flour sales dur- 
ing the early part of last week when 
wheat and flour prices strengthened 
somewhat. The bulk of the business 
was confined to prompt and May 
shipment, with only an occasional sale 
of moderate proportions for shipment 
through June. 

The incentive for purchasing may 
have come from the high millfeed re- 
turn which was reflected in imme- 
diate and May shipments on flour 
prices with discounts of 5@10¢ sack. 

Hard winters obtained most of the 
business in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas flours. Northern spring flours 
met with poor demand, even though 
they were offered with discounts for 
nearby shipment. Cracker and cookie 
bakers added moderate amounts to 
their existing contracts, for prompt 
and 30-day delivery, with Illinois and 
Missouri flours in best demand. 

Soft winters from the Pacific Coast 
continued exceedingly quiet. Cake 
flour sales showed some improvement, 
particularly for May delivery, and 
bakers are adding to their present 
unfilled contracts. 

Shipping directions continued rath- 
er slack with stocks on hand being 
gradually reduced, although still 
above normal for this season. Export 
flour sales remained quiet to both the 
Americas and to the European coun- 
tries, with no sales of any conse- 
quence reported. 

Quotations, New Orleans, April 28, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper 
bags; hard winter bakery. short pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@5.85, 
first clear $4.90@5.10; spring bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.65, standard 
$6.20@6.45, first clear $6.15@6.40, 
high gluten $6.70@6.95; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight 
$5.75@5.95, first clear $4.90@5.20, 
high ratio cake $6.45@6.85; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.05@7.15, pastry $6.35 
@6.50, basis all rail. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour prices were virtu- 
ally unchanged last week, with the 
grind heavily restricted and some in- 
terior mills shut down completely. 
Domestic sales were slow, and the 
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export business was dormant. Flour 
salesmen reported that the market 
was quiet and featureless. Family 
patent $7.40, bluestem $6.76, bakery 
$6.99, pastry $6.38. 


Portland: Flour bookings continue 
quiet in the Pacific Northwest, and 
mills are down to a quiet period 
prior to new crop. Lack of export 
bookings hits the mills of this area 
hard as domestic volume is also slow 
and buyers are well booked ahead, 
most of them until new crop will 
be available. Army bookings have 
come through occasionally, but this 
business has been limited to a few 
mills. 

Occasional small lot sales to South 
America by mills having standard 
brands are also. being made. But vol- 
ume bookings are lacking. Buying has 
been better at the lower wheat prices 
in this area, but mostly on fill-in 
orders. 

Quotations April 28: high gluten 
$7.09, all Montana $6.91, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.81, bluestem bak- 
ers $6.72, cake $7.42, pie $6.57, whole 
wheat 100% $6.41, graham $6.05, 
cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Numerous over- 
seas inquiries continue to come in 
to eastern Canadian mills, but until 
the wheat supply position is more se- 
cure, little business can be accept- 
ed. The policy of reserving supplies 
for traditional buyers of Canadian 
flour is being rigidly maintained, and 
at present there is little chance of 
new entrants to the market receiving 
consideration. 

The British West Indies, a tradi- 
tional buyer, is expected to come in 
to the market for June delivery with- 
in the next week or two following 
the closure of May business which 
was completed at a price somewhat 
lower than that changed in April. 
The British have not yet indicated 
their interest for July delivery, and 
the feeling is growing that they will 
not do so. 

Rising freight costs are an increas- 
ing source of worry to millers. Fol- 
lowing the 2% hike on wheat and 
wheat products in the U.S., a simi- 
lar increase became effective in Can- 
ada April 19. Canadian railroads are 
also applying for a further increase. 

So far there has been no improve- 
ment in the grist which millers are 
compelled to use in accordance with 
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the makeup of shipments sent duwn 
from the Lakehead, but hopes have 
been expressed that the much needed 
improvement in both quality and 
quantity will not be long delayed 
once the more millable grades, un- 
derstood to be on the farms, begin 
to move. The boxcar position has 
improved considerably. 

The domestic market continues to 
take normal amounts. Quotations 
April 28: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.20 bbl., seconds $10.70 
bbl., bakers $10.60 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to the U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $13.04 per 
280 Ib. to end of April, $13.25 per 
280 lb. to end of June, Montreal. 

The home demand for winter wheat 
flour is small, and only small lots are 
going for export. Quotations April 28: 
$10@10.40 bbl., second jutes, Mon- 
treal; export $5.40 per 100-lb. cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal. 

Current demand for winter wheat 
is only fair, though good stocks con- 
tinue to be attracted off the farms, 
and in consequence there has been 
a further slide in the price. No new 
export business has been done for at 
least three weeks. Quotations April 
28: $2.10@2.20 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked a 
total of 90,000 bbl. flour for export 
last week, while domestic trade con- 
tinued fairly good. Mills are operat- 
ing close to capacity, and stocks are 
moving freely. Less than 13,000 bbl. 
of the total worked for export was for 
IWA countries, chiefly Venezuela, 
Sierra Leone and Madeira. The re- 
mainder was listed as Class 2 sales, 
including the U.K., Sierra Leone, 
Philippines, Ecuador, Mozambique, 
Gold Coast and Indonesia. Quotations 
April 28: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.95@ 
11.55; second patents $10.45@11.05, 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 
10.35; all prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture remained unchanged here last 
week. Overseas buyers, mainly those 
in the Far East, continued to seek 
Canadian offers, but mills here are 
unable to secure the necessary con- 
version permits. 

Canadian shippers are busy getting 
together the regular Philippine Is- 
lands order of some 350,000 bags 
for May shipment. The current move- 
ment will mark the first time that 
enriched flour has been moved from 
Canada to Manila, this being the 
new requirement of PRISCO, the 
Philippine buying agency. 

A full cargo of Canadian flour for 
Italy, the first in some years, was 
dispatched from here during the 
week. Japanese and Indonesian buy- 
ers were still looking for Canadian 
flour, but shippers were still unable 
to get milling grades of wheat. 

Domestic trade continued along 
routine lines, with prices unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds: first patents $11 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers patents $9.70 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
cake and pastry to the trade $10.95 
@11.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds turned eas- 
ier, and demand for nearby supplies 
dwindled considerably as _ buyers 
waited to see how far prices would 
drop, Compared with a week ago, 
bran and standard midds. are off $2 
ton, with red dog and flour midds. 
steady to $1 off. Production is still 
light, and mills remain behind on 
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shipment of supplies purchased ear- 
lier. Quotations: Bran $65, standard 
midds. $66, flour midds. $69, red dog 
$70. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, the trend was firm and higher 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $65@66, standard 
bran $64.50@65.50, standard midds. 
$65@66, flour midds. $65.50@66.50, 
mixed feeds $65@66, red dog $67 
@68. 

Kansas City: After reaching season 
highs, millfeed fell off its perch late 
last week and the most precipitous 
decline was taken by bran. Bran was 
down about $5 ton from the top, and 
shorts were somewhat steadier, fall- 
ing only $1.50 ton. Demand was fair 
to good for shorts, but rather slow 
for bran. Offerings picked up this 
week. Quotations April 30: Bran $61 
@61.75, shorts $66.25 @67. 

‘o: Some of the tension went 
out of the millfeed market last week. 
Prices turned lower about midway in 
the period after scoring new ad- 
vances earlier. Observers said stor- 
age supplies appeared, mill grinding 
time expanded and Canadian mill- 
feeds appeared in the East to relieve 
the upward pressure. Part of the 
decline was called an adjustment to 
the new May futures contract. The 
market was unsettled at the end, and 
more adjustment was expected. Quo- 
tations: Bran $66.50, standard midds. 
$69@69.50, flour midds. $71.50, red 
dog $72@72.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations April 30: 
Bran $70@71, gray shorts $74.50@ 
75.50, delivered T.C.P.; about $3 low- 
er on bran and $2 lower on shorts 
compared with the week previous. 
Demand good, offerings moderate. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued strong last week. Due to low 
operating time of mills, offerings 
were insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 27: bran $65, 
shorts $68; prices were about un- 
changed compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices spurt- 
ed early in the week, then fell back 
late in the week. However, shorts 
finished $1 higher while bran, down 
$1.75 from the week's peak, closed 
at the same level as the previous 
period. Demand continued strong 
from mixers, but supplies remained 
tight. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $64.50@65, shorts $67.50@68. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week. Bran was $3 ton higher and 
shorts $2.50 ton higher. Supplies were 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $66@66.50, gray shorts 
$68.50 @69. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
20¢ lower on bran and $1 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $66.80@67.80, mill run $68.50G 
69.50, shorts $70.20@71.20. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

St. Louis: Offerings of millfeed in- 
creased slightly. Bran $70, shorts 
$72.50, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds continued their 
price climb in this market during 
the forepart of last week, but with 
an influx of Canadian millfeeds by 
rail and some bookings via lake, 
prices shaded off as much as $3 ton 
towards the end of the week. Local 
flour and millfeed production is still 
at a low rate. Demand from users 
is still urgent. Quotations: standard 
bran $72@73, standard midds. $74@ 
75.50, flour midds. $75@77.50, red 
dog $75@77.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good last week. Bran for quick de- 
livery is scarce but orders will be 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 

v : 
EXPERIENCED MANAGE- 
ment, production, flour, feed, prepared 
mixes As superintendent large plant or 
manager small plant. Address 2709, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








GRADUATE 














HELP WANTED 
v 


PLANT ENGINEER 


National food manufacturing firm has 
opening in large midwestern operation 
for a qualified and experienced plant 
engineer, State educational and ex- 
perience qualifications fully. Address 
2713, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED — EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
by larger mill to sell spring, Kansas and 
cake flour in West Virginia and southern 
Ohio. Replies strictly confidential, Address 
2692, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE OR BROK- 
er for patented basic line of products 
used in cake and bread industries. Good 
side line for flour salesman. Liberal com- 
missions. Address 2697, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


»ARGE INTERIOR KANSAS MILLING 
concern has interesting proposition to offer 
central states flour salesman. Replies con- 
fidential. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Address 2689, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Tradet Blidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Opportunity unlimited for right man— 
Nati 1 izati is seeking one 
man between the ages of 35 and 50 
who has thorough knowledge of sec- 
ond hand bag business. Car required. 
Reply giving experience, 
desired, military status. 

Address 2695, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





age, salary 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 





LONG ESTABLISHED British importer 
requires connection with CANADIAN miller 
not already represented for export of high 
gluten flour. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


BRITISH IMPORTER, with first class con- 
nections desires contact CANADIAN mill 
willing to export wheat gluten at a com- 
petitive price. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 4, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN G MANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa- 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Bidg., TORONTO 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 





COOKIE MACHINE — CENTURY WIRE 
eut, with 6 assorted dies. Good condition. 
Can be seen in operation. Davidson's Bak- 
eries, 5921 Broadway, Chicago 40, Il. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILLING MACHIN- 
ery. Will sell as complete mill or separate 
items, For information write the Yampa 
Valley M & E Co., Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 








1,200 SETS OPEN-TOP BREAD PANS IN 
good condition. Top 134x4\%—%%” flare, 
depth 3”. Two to set, over-all width 12” 
50¢ set. Bohnet Baking Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





BAKER PERKINS OVEN, FORTY-FIVE 
tray, diathermatic 3,200 Ib. per hour. Tray 
size 96 by 22% inches. Complete with 
automatic loader and unloader. May be 
seen in operation. Available June 15. 
Colonial Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


taken for prompt deliveries. Stand- 
ard midds., gray shorts, flour midds. 
and red dog offerings cover needs. 
Buying continues to be done cau- 
tiously. Quotations, f.o.b, Pittsburgh 
points: bran $74.20@77, standard 
midds. $78.20@79, flour midds. $78.20 
@80.20, red dog $79.20@81.20. 
Philadelphia: The local market held 
at seasonal highs reached the pre- 
vious week. Standard bran was re- 
ported to be especially tight. The 
April 28 list of quotations was un- 
changed, with bran at $74, standard 
midds. at $75 and red dog at $76. 
Boston: Millfeeds rose sharply in 
the Boston market last week under 
the impetus of a fairly persistent 
demand. The volume ranged from 
small lots to several sales of sub- 
stantial quantities. A good deal of 
the strength was laid to the clean- 
ing up of Canadian offerings. Stand- 
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ard bran finished $4.50 higher while 
middlings advanced a similar amount. 
Mixed feeds were more restrained and 
gained only $2. Quotations April 28: 
standard bran $70, middlings $71, 
mixed feeds $74. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales lagged 
last week with the increasing of 
prices, and purchases were being lim- 
ited to immediate needs. Bran in- 
quiries are slightly better than shorts 
and some sales are being made for 
replacement and prompt shipment. 
Prices are now at the high of this 
crop year. Bran $72@73.50, shorts 
$76 @ 77.50. 

Seattle: The market on millfeed 
was extremely tight last week and 
supplies had practically disappeared. 
Restricted flour grind, plus heavy 
usage and good demand from Cali- 
fornia all combined to dry up sup- 
plies to the vanishing point, and mills 
were withdrawn from the market for 
all positions. Terminal and country 
feed millers alike were clamoring 
for supplies and were unable to find 
them in any direction. All mills were 
quoting individual ceilings nominally 
but were withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Ceilings varied from $51@53.50. 

Portland: Mill run $50@51, mid- 
dlings $56 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
continuing excellent and about equal 
to supply. Plants were operating to 
capacity six days a week, 24 hours 
daily. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $52, middlings $57; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $59, middlings 
$64; to California: red bran and mill 
run $59.50, middlings $64.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Domestic de- 
mand has dropped with the onset 
of warmer weather which now allows 
cattle to be put out to pasture, but 
demand from the U.S., particularly 
the New England states, is classi- 
fied as very good. Quotations April 
28: bran $65, shorts $65, middlings 
$68, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade is fairly 
brisk and prices have tended to firm. 
There is no indication that any of 
the production from western mills is 
going to export, but the bulk of the 
supplies is still moving into feed out- 
lets in Ontario and Quebec. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $57@61, shorts $58@62, 
middlings $62@63, cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Millfeed continued to 
move sharply higher due to the re- 
ported heavy eastern demand. Sales 
here were reported fair despite the 
amount of open pasture available. 
There was also a good inquiry from 
American buyers, but no sales were 
reported pending clarification of cer- 
tain ceiling levels. Prices here were 
from $1.50 higher on bran to $3 on 
middlings. Cash car quotations: bran 
$60.30@62.80, shorts $60.30@67.30, 
middlings $63.30 @67.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand _ continues 
slow, with prices up 10¢ sack. Quo- 
tations: Pure white rye $5.60@5.90, 
medium rye $5.40@5.70, dark rye 
$4.50 @4.90. 

Philadelphia: The prevalence of a 
firm undertone in the local market 
at a time when most bakers are 
holding out hopes for a reduction in 
the price of dark flour is keeping 
dealings quiet. About the only ac- 
tivity is the modest orders of small 
establishments. The April 28 quota- 
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tion on rye white of $6.15@6.25 was 
5¢ sack above that of a week earlier. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continue fair. Pure white 
$6.24, medium $6.04, dark $5.24, rye 
meal $5.74. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark rye $5.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained rather slow last week, al- 
though shipping directions stayed 
nearer the seasonal norm than for 
wheat flour. White patent rye $5.76G 
5.83, medium $5.56@5.63, dark $4.55 
@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour con- 
tinued slow last week and were wide- 
ly scattered and in small lots. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: pure white rye 
No. 1: $6.07@6.40, medium $5.92@ 
6.10, dark $4.68@5.65, blended $6.68@ 
6.75, rye meal $5.57@5.90. 

Buffalo: There was nothing in the 
rye flour market last week to differ- 
entiate it from the previous three 
weeks, Sales were only moderate and 
mostly in the way of replacements. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations: 
white rye $6.25@6.30, medium rye 
$6.05@6.10, dark rye $5.35@5.45. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flour were reported last week at 
prices below the general range. Pure 
white patents $6.10@6.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Very little busi- 
ness was done last week. Quotations 
April 28: rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.70, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal has slackened with 
warmer weather, and export business 
is restricted to a few odd lots. Mills 
are operating only part time and 
stocks on hand are sufficient to meet 
current orders. Quotations April 28: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.70@ 
5.90 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.85@7.10; 
all prices cash carlots. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.78 in 100-lb. sacks, April 
30; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
HOST TO AG TEACHERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange was host recently to 
two groups of veterans’ agricultural 
instructors from North Dakota. 

The instructors, 25 in each group, 
attended seminar-type classes led by 
various members of the exchange on 
the different phases of grain market- 
ing. Arrangements for the seminars, 
part of the exchange’s educational 
program, were made by the secre- 
tary’s office. 

The University of Minnesota has 
announced that it will offer a 
course in grain marketing for credit 
to teachers, county agents and others 
enrolled in agricultural education in 
the 1951 summer quarter. Grain ex- 
change members will serve as in- 
structors. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.31 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.31, com- 
pared with 17.05 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 52.99 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
based on offers received from Cal- 
cutta. Calcutta prices have been de- 
controlled since March 9. 
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ATURE plays tricks with the wheat 
She has her fa- 
vored spots—and not the same ones— 


crop every year. 


each growing season. That’s why our 
“grass roots” wheat selection system is 
so effective in maintaining the high qual- 
ity of IMPERIAL flour. Our pre-har- 
vest survey of farms near our buying 
stations enables our buyers to know 
exactly where to find the choice wheats 


for better baking. 
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MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Looking for Facts about the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


You'll Find Them in— 
The Northwestern Miller 
1951 ALMANACK 


A complete statistical compendium, revised annually, 
containing 132 pages (7x9 inches) of facts and figures 
on the production, distribution and consumption of ma- 
terials and commodities used and manufactured in the 
flour, feed, grain and baking industries. 


Standard features: Government Regulations, Price Control 
Orders, Rules Governing the Feed Trade, State Flour 
Feed and Baking Laws, Definitions and Standards, Pack- 
aging and Labeling Regulations, Mill and Elevator Capac- 
ities, Crops and Commodities, Production and Consump- 
tion, Imports and Exports, Transportation and Storage, 
Farm Animal Population, Feedstuffs Analysis Tables, 
Grain Grades, Average Prices, Trade Customs and Prac- 
tices, Trade Association Roster, and Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation covering every aspect of the Flour, Feed, Grain 
and Baking Industries. 


Please send The Northwestern Miller 


1951 ALMANACK 


$2.00 per copy 
[) Payment enclosed 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


C) Bill me 


Name . 


| Address 
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It is a proved theory that success- 
ful men are likely to show resource- 
fulness at an early age. This story 


concerns a wealthy man who, when ~ 


he was a boy, walked into a farmer's 
melon patch and asked the price of 
a fine big. fruit. “That's 40¢,” said the 
farmer. “I have only 4¢,”" the boy told 
him. “Well,” smiled the farmer and 
winked at his hired hand as he point- 
ed to a very small and very green 
melon, “How about that one?” “Fine. 
I'll take it,” the boy said, “but don’t 
cut it off the vine yet. I'll call for it 
in a week or so.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

A hick town, it is said, is one where, 
if you see a girl dining with a man 
old enough to be her father, he is! 

o¢?¢ ¢ 

Father: “Young man, are you able 
to support a family?” 

Chuck: “I can support Martha. The 
rest of you can shift for yourselves.” 


$e ¢ 
Teacher (answering the phone): 
“You say Billy has a bad cold and 
can’t come to school today? Who is 
this speaking, please?” 
Voice (with assumed hoarseness): 
“This is my father.” 
e¢?¢ ¢ 
Joe: “I don’t think the man up- 
stairs likes for Tom to play his drum.” 
Bill: “Why?” 
Joe: “Well, this afternoon he gave 
Tom a knife and asked him if he knew 
what was inside the drum.” 


&¢¢ ¢ 
Women can never expect to be 
men’s equals until they can sport a 
large bald spot on the tops of their 
heads and still think they are hand- 


some. 
¢$¢¢ 


The landlady of a popular boarding 
house in the mountains made a point 
of asking her departing guests to 
write something in her visitor’s book. 
She was very proud of some of the 
names inscribed in it. 

“But there is one thing I can’t 
understand,” she confided to a friend, 
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“and that is what a sour-looking man 
put in the book after stopping here. 
People always smile when they read 
it!” 

“What was it?” queried the friend. 
“He wrote only the words, ‘Quoth 
the Raven’,” the landlady replied. 

¢¢¢ 

Daughter: “I know we should have 
been home earlier from the dance, 
Dad, but Jim knew some new steps.” 

Dad: “Well, even so, you didn’t have 
to sit on them until 3 a.m.” 


¢¢¢ 


Quick remover of social 


¢?¢?¢ 
There are not so many complaints 
about the weather as there would be 
if the government regulated it. 


¢?¢¢ 
A child prodigy is a child who 
knows as much when it is a child as 
it does when it grows up. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Patrick Henry said, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” His descend- 
ants just say, “Gimme.” 


¢¢¢ 
An actress showed up for rehearsal 
with a bad case of sniffles. 
“Are you doing anything for that 
cold of yours?” asked the producer. 
“Yes,” said the actress, “I sneeze 
when it wants me to.” 


Alcohol: 
veneer. 


from farm 
to you 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 
for better bread 
——- USE AT LEAST 68 = 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: ORegon 9-125 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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E very day in far-flung corners of the 
world, American jet propelled planes are showing the 
superior results of excellent craftsmanship in their 
design and construction. AMERICAN FLOURS are 
milled on that same principle of scientific skill and “know 
how” applied to the best of carefully selected raw mate- 
rials. For leadership in flour look to AMERICAN. 
These quality flours are backed by the newest and finest 
in production equipment and methods. 


Flour Capacity 


O 
4,000 Sacks eTitan Flours » inc. 


=e G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Bakers of Carolinas 
to Hear Chamber of 
Commerce Executive 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—A former 
newspaperman, veteran and chamber 
of commerce executive will be one of 
the principal speakers at the conven- 
tion of the Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas to be held at the Ocean- 
Forest Hotel here June 9-11. He is 
William J. Bird, program adviser of 
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the southeastern division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the US., 
who will: speak on “The Challenge of 
Our Times.” 

He is the author and commentator 
of the series of radio programs en- 
titled “You and Your Government.” 
His work has taken him before thou- 
sands of businessmen in the south- 
eastern states. 

A native of Missouri, and graduate 
of the University of Nebraska, Mr. 
Bird was in newspaper and chamber 
of commerce work before entering the 
army air force. After his release with 
the rank of major he became manager 
of the Marion County chamber in 


Florida and three years later he 
joined the staff of the national cham- 
ber. 

Another featured speaker will be 
A. H. Ward, Clemson Agricultural 
College, who will talk on “Pessimism 
and Progress.” A native of South 
Carolina, he was a county agent be- 
fore becoming South Carolina district 
agent for the college 25 years ago. 

James Phelan, managing editor of 
the Bakers Weekly, will talk to re- 
tailers on the subject of costs. W. H. 
Kelley, Holsum Baking Co., Gastonia, 
N.C., association president in 1948-49, 
will welcome members at the business 
session. 





GIVE NEW EFFICIENCY 
TO BREAD DELIVERY! 


Saute 


Muara 


Overall truck-length PALLET 
is of sturdy, resilient, ull-welded 
steel wire construction, on 1" centers, 
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Scheduled for a reappearance at 
this year’s convention is the Carolina 
Showboat, featuring the Gay Nineties 
Revue, with a new show. 

The juniors and teen-agers will 
present a special floor show. Also 
scheduled is the annual golf tourna- 
ment. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BISCUIT COMPANY DISSOLVED 

WEST PITTSTON, PA. — The 
Hitchner Biscuit Co., 46-year-old bak- 
ing firm, is due to be dissolved, fol- 
lowing action by stockholders who 
voted to terminate operations, with 
the board of directors to decide how 
to dispose of assets. The firm employs 
175 persons and has branches in 
Hazelton and Milton, Pa., and in Au- 
burn, N. Y. The board intends to sell 
the company as a “going concern,” 
if this is possible. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Connecticut Bakers 
Cheer Physician’s 
Blast at Diet Fads 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., Inc., has sent 


a letter of commendation to a promi- 
nent Hollywood physician who re- 
cently blasted the diet fads, declaring 
that a diet should be “like a prescrip- 
tion—made up to fit the individual.” 


rust-proofed for heavy-duty service, mounted 
on %” steel angle frame, hot-galvanized. Re- 
inforced welded construction maintain rigidity 
and smooth handling features of PALLETS, 
empty or fully loaded. 





Save Handling, Protect Fresh Wrapped Breads, 
Increase Truck Capacities, Speed Delivery 


The Route-Truck Pallet system of route loading and trans- 
porting fresh wrapped bread has proved its practical 
economies in numerous bakeries from coast to coast. 
Body-length pallets utilize full truck loading capacity, 
with speedier, easier loading or unloading and greatly 


decreased handling damage. 


livery. 


Route-Truck Pallets save many man-hours at the load- 
ing dock’ and on the route, reduce handling to a bare 
minimum, protect fresh wrapped loaves from bakery to 
consumer or store display. Pallets easily removable for 


truck cleaning and sanitation. 


Available in sizes and lengths to fit your route-truck 
requirements. USP Bakery Engineers will be glad to con- 
sult with you on your delivery system needs. 





PALLETIZED loading is ideal 
for step-down, truck-cab un- 
loading and delivery, with all 
varieties immediately access- 
ible Breads r-de lightly on 
resilient 1” mesh steel wire 
and slide easily forward as 
load is removed. 


They accommodate all 
types and sizes of bread and variety packages. 

Built of resilient, all-welded steel wire of 1” spacing, 
fully reinforced and mounted on %” steel angle frame 
and rust-proofed for long, heavy duty service. Pallets slide 
easily on frames or guides in the trucks, making entire 
‘ruck load quickly accessible for either front or rear de- 








PALLETIZED TRUCK being loaded directly from 
WENDWAY conveyor, with minimum handling of 
fresh wrapped bread and decreased man-hour 


Loading of PALLETIZED Delivery Trucks from 
WENDWAY Selective Conveyor System simplifies 
load checking and speeds delivery of fresh bread 
in much better condition. Route drivers stay fresher, 
cleaner, are better bread salesmen. 





UNION STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Bakery Equipment Division 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 


The physician, Dr. Max Rubinstein, 
in a published statement, said: ‘Most 
of the popular diets are hokum. A 
diet has to be balanced; you cannot 
do without starches, fats and carbo- 
hydrates. You've got to eat bread, be- 
cause starches are necessary to burn 
fat.” 

Charles Barr, secretary of the Con- 
necticut association, sent warm- 
hearted thanks. 

“A message of common sense often 
travels a long way,” he wrote, “and 
your observations about dieting . . . 
have reached even this little corner 
of the East Coast. 

“Your comment that people have 
‘got to eat bread because starches are 
necessary to burn fat’ had a very 
pleasant sound to bakers who for 
years have been reading the ‘don’t 
eat bread’ effusions of the crackpot 
contingent. 

“Please accept the thanks of our 
members for your sensible advice.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURKEE DEMONSTRATION 
GIVEN AT R. I. MEETING 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Two repre- 
sentatives of Durkee Famous Foods’ 
Elmhurst, L.I., division conducted a 
puff paste demonstration at the in- 
vitation of the Rhode Island Retail 
Bakers Assn. in Providence. 

Robert Wolfe, Durkee’s assistant 
sales manager at Elmhurst, addressed 
the group on “Merchandising Baked 
Products” and Richard T. Kopp, Dur- 
kee bakery technician, demonstrated 
procedures necessary for the produc- 
tion of French and Danish pastries. 

The meeting was conducted by Don- 
ald Collier, president of the Rhode 
Island Retail Bakers Assn. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF EXPANSION 

NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has exercised 
the option to acquire all of the issued 
and outstanding stock of the Junior 
Toy Corp., Hammond, Ind., manufac- 
turer of velocipedes, Morehead Pat- 
terson, AMF board chairman, has 
announced. AMF products include a 
line of baking equipment, including 
ovens, mixers, wrappers and pretzel- 
forming machines, 
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K ING MIDAS means 2uatily 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 4 
Minneapolis > Minnesota AERATED ‘A.’ 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 








FEEDSTUFFS—@ weekly paper for the 

feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and TU FFS 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- EF EE D & 

tion about the products they use, buy © A WEEKLY MEWSPAPER * 

and sell. It is the only newspaper of the poe tHE FEED 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 

culation—largest in the field—selective 

controlled distribution blankets the in- 


TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION 
dustry. ; =| WOULD BE UN 


~~ 








MANUFACTURER, sosece, seoxee aed 


190 Fig Crap Ineressse 1% Over Last Your Bemsene of 
ae Gain in Pall Production; Pigs Saved Per 
pos 








MILLING PRODUCTION is 4 monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


wivd ONIST LUaACV 











THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 





The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2. MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 





— EXTRA BAKING 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
ure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 








wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That's 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use Wisconsin Rye Flour } MICHIGAN FLOURS Fort Morgan Mills 


’ 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN We Specialize in Dark Varieties (Quality Controlled) Family and Bakery Flour 


America’s Premier Cake Flour P 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION Frank Jaecer Mune Co. CHELSEA MILLING CO. } Milled only from the very chetosst 
25 Bread Street New York City DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN Chelsea, Michigan FORT MORGAN -:- COLORADO 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
| BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO Ru J 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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*““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


ra 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 
1911 Baltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 


—— 











DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








bag of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











TO fc oulhwerslem 
Labvrwulouer 


© me MO 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 

Great Western Elevator 
Chicago me 
Wate & Lincoln 


Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. 


Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 


American Feed Co 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co.. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co... 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H. 

Bolle & Schiithuis 

Borden Oompany 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowman Dairy Co 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brolite Co. 

Brown's Hensarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co eavces 
Cameron, John F., & Co.. ° 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated ° 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills C 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. . ae 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chelsea Milling Co . 
Chicago, So, Shore & So. Bend 
Chickasha Milling Co. ° 
Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trus t Co.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper i 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co 

Coleman, David, Inc. ; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling C« 
Commissiehandel Cereales 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law . 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 

De Boer, W., 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses ... 

Deutsch & Sickert Co........ 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co, 

Dobry Flour Mills, 


Doughnut Corporation of America 


Dow Corning Corp., The 

Duluth Universal Milling Co..... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc..... 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Eagle Roller Mill Co.. 

Eastern Canada Flour Mil 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co éubs 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & Co........ 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 
Flynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. 
Fort Morgan Milis 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Milis.. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co..... 
Garland Millis, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Globe Cereal Millis 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M........ 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Heide, Henry, Inc 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. ee 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.... 
Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 


International Milling Co. . ....-Cover 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., bine 
Johansen, Anth., & Co... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. . 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 


Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ..... 2 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. & 

King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co..... 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling ‘Co., oa 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lever Bros. . 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co...... 

Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc... 
N. V. “Meeluaie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc. .. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, E, P., Co. 
Montana Flour Millis Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The ... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 


National Cotton Council 
National Yeast Corp. 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 


Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Pancake Kitchens, Ltd. . 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Company 


KRademaker, H. J 

Read Machinery Division ° 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


Schneider, W. H., Co.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Millis, Inc 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Millis Co. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., L’ 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag and Paper Co.. 
Union Steel Products Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., & Co.... 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. . 

Wamego Milling Co. ..... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd@...... 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. . 

Weber Flour Mills Co.......esee++s 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. . 

Western Canada Fiour Mills Co. “Lita. oe 
Western Milling Co. ..........+++ eevee 
Western Star Mill Co..... 

White & CO. .ncccssecsccess 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. . 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen EB., & Sons. ee 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. .......sseeseeee 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Ime. .......e-eseees 





( omfortable 


as an ( ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “broken it in” so that it “fits’’ well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “custom last’”’ a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color,and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means “comfortable flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he’ll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


_ NOVADEL- GENE = 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 

















Some spring drivers may 
be riding for a fall... 


Not just the “reckless” ones, but any of us—even 
you. After a winter of sleet, snow and ice, the clean, 
dry streets seem so wide, so safe that you speed 
along without a care in the world. 


And then it happens. 


Perhaps it’s a shaded, slippery spot just around the 
bend—an innocent-looking puddle that covers a 


foot-deep chuck hole—or a careless child darting 


into the street on his bicycle. It may be a lesson 
you'll never forget! 


Better weather brings more cars, more pedestrians 
onto the roads. And although these roads are 
safer than before, the number of auto deaths and 


accidents actually increases with the beginning of 
spring. 


Spring driving can be as treacherous as spring 
weather. 
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